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Directions for Setting Turbine Water 
Wheels, 
BY MESSRS, STOUT, MILLS & TEMPLE, MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE CELEBRATED AMER- 
ICAN TURBINE, AT DAYTON, 0. 


They are placed in flumes or penstocks, con- 
sequently are entirely submerged, free from 
ice, and the water can be shut off at any time, 
and the wheels left dry for the removal of 
flood wood or foreign substances. 

The first thing to be done in preparing to 


set wheels is to excavate wheel pits, (if there |- 


be none, or not of sufficient depth), put down 
mud-sills and sheet them over with two-inch 
plank (unless there be rock bottoms). These 
pits must be from two to four feet in depth, 
according to the size of the wheel. ~ It should 
always be borne in mind that too free a dis- 
charge can not be made, On low heads, ten 
feet or less, the wheels should be set so the 
bottom will be in tail-water when they are 
standing. The deck-sills, or timbers on which 
the deck or floor of penstocks are placed, and 
on which the whee'-case ‘will set, should be 
framed into corner posts, and be two inches 
wider than the posts, so asto leave a projec- 
tion of two inches on the inside of penstocks 
for the deck-plant or floor to rest on. There 
should be corner pieces spiked in on the in- 
side of deck-sills to assist in supporting the 
deck-plank, These form an octagon, and 
should be the same depth of sills, and three 
or four inches thick. Where penstocks are 
large (which is very desirable), there should 
be intermediate sills franfed into main-sills, 
leaving @ square of sufficient size to cut the 
holes through the deck-plank for wheels. 

When the penstocks are completed there 
should not be less than from twenty-four to 
forty-eight inches of clear discharge from the 
lower side of these sills down to the sheeting 
in the bottom of wheel-pits, and the same 
depth should be continued the entire length 
of tail-race, otherwise there will be a loss of 
head, ’ 

On high heads (twelve fect and upwards) 
wheels may be set above tail-water, with draft 
tubes below wheels, extending into tail-water. 
Where this is done there should be the same 
depth of tail-water as if the wheels were set 
at the bottom/of the fall. In constructing 
wood flumes for the purpose of setting wheels 
in this manner, the corner post only need ex- 
tend down, which should be framed into sills 
placed lengthwise with tail race, so as not to 
obstruct the flow ot water after being dis- 
charged. 


The sills for deck plank or floor of tlumes, 
on which the wheels rest, will be framed into 
corner post at the desired distance from tail- 
water, and the intermediate post framed into 
sills and caps in the usual manner, If the 
draft tubes are made of wood staves, the 
planks of which they are made must be sound, 
free from any imperfections, well seasoned, 
and not less thin two and one-half inches 
thick, The utmost care should be taken in 
their construction, as they must be perfectly 
air-tight, Iron draft tubes are preferable to 
wood, as there is greater certainty of getting 
them perfect, and their cost does not greatly 
exceed that of wood tubes, If wooden tubes 
are used, the upper end will be spiked into 
cirele cut into deck-plank, and be banded be- 
low deck with bands sufficiently close to make 
them air-tight. The lower end must extend 
into tail water not less than six inches when 
the water is shut off, and have the required 
depth of water from the lower end of tubes to 
bottom of wheel-pits (as above named), that 
there may be a free escape, and reaction from 
the bottom prevented. 


The corner-post of penstocks must be rab- 


bited two inches one way, and four the other, 
to receive the side-plank, This makes the 
Strongest job, and prevents leakage. This will 
bi jie i dyioel : 
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| force” of the water by an insufficient eon 


When two or more wheels are to be used in 
the same mill, the penstock or flume can be 
made to receive all the wheels. This will re- 
quire the intermediate sill to support the deck- 
plank, 

We are aware that millwrights generally un- 
derstand the nature of all we have here and 
elsewhere said in régard to the construction of 
flumes and setting our wheels, but for the in- 
formation of the inexperienced, and for the 
benefit of owners of water powers, we haye 
no doubt some general principles will be of 
great advantage. If these general principles 
are adhered to, they will prevent failures in 
the construction of flames and wheel pits, and 
in setting turbine wheels, 

We are induced to dwell upon this subject 
in consequence of its great importance, and 
also from the fact that many who are engaged 
in the construction of mills and the improve- 
ment of water powers have had but little. op- 
portunity of giving the subject that consider- 
ation which its importance demands. If such 
persons will follow these general proportions 
and arrangements in their operations, and 
have ordinary mechanical skill and judgment 
serious mistakes will be avoided. 

We ure also aware, from, our experience, 
that these directions and proportions can not 
always be strictly carried out in all locations, 
or in old mills, which have been built without 
reference to putting in turbine wheels. In 
such instances judgment must be exercised, 
and the best possible arrangements made un- 
der the circumstances. Care must be taken 
not to deviate so far as to destroy the effectiv: 


into the flumes, or contracted discharge from 
the wheels. The supply of water into the pen- 
stocks should be large, so that it will stand as 
quietly over the wheels as possible, as the ef- 
fective force of water is diminished by flow- 
ing rapidly into penstocks, All that is essen- 
tial to make them do good service is to have a 
place to hold the water, have a good aupply of 
water into the penstocks and a free discharge 
below, and have the wheels set level on solid 
foundations. ‘ 

The floor or deck of the penstock can be 
made of rough plank spiked down, and, after 
cutting the hole to receive the wheel-case, 
spike a cant made of plank two or three inches 
thick, on the face of the deck, of sufficient 
width to receive the flange of the case; after 
spiking this cant down, plane it level on the 
face, which will make the wheel level and the 
shaft plumb, as the bottom of the cases are 
turned true, and are at right angles to their 
shafts. When two or more wheels are sent to 
one place, each set will be numbered Jo dis- 
tinguish them. 

Weod penstocks or flumes, in which the 
water wheels are placed, should not be less 
than double the size square of the wheels’ di- 
atheter; that is, for one 48-inch wheel, make 
the penstock eight feet square in the clear; 
and the same proportion for any other size 
wheel. But where several wheels are set in 
tle same penstock, a less proportion will an- 
swer. Where only one small wheel is to be 
used, a larger proportionate penstock should 
be made, for the convenience of getting about 
the wheel. 


In some instances where a square penstock 
can not be made of sufficient size, the space 
may be such that a circular flume can be built 
of staves, which answers quite as well, Where 
such is the case, place the deck-plank on tim- 
bers or masonary, and cut a groove in the face 
to insert the staves; band them with iron, 
place two timbers across the top, and put bolts 
through each end of these timbers, extending 
through the lower deck, and clamp the tub 
down. If the water is to be admitted by an 
ordinary open forebay, frame two posts at the 
tub formed by the staves, equal distance apart 
as the width of the forebay, pass the bunds 


farmer 


the water can be admitted by a round cylin- 
der, On the two timbers, already described, 
on top of the round penstock, other timbers 
can be securely placed, if desired, to carry the 
gearing. This makes a good penstock, and 
will cost less than if made square for single 
wheels, as but a small amount of timber is re- 


quired. 
a 


Henry & Co.’s New Mill at Huntingdon, 
Penn. 


The new flouring mill fronts on Penn street, 
and runs back to Canal avenue in that part of 
Huntingdon borough known as Portstown, and 
cost, on a fafr estimate, about $20,000. The 


‘| building is a brick structure, 45x60 feet, four 


stories high, with a basement and an attic. 
The boiler house, also built of brick, 14x38 
feet. The foundation walls are four feet thick 
and taper both ways to the top, until they are 
two feet thick. 

Entering, the boiler house contains two tub- 
ular boilers, fire boxes, stacks, ete. Also a 
donkey engine, which is quite a novelty. This 
little giant is to be used to force water into the 
boilers, but has sufficient power to force a 
stream of water over the building, and in case 
of fire would be a great advantage. Leaving 
the boiler house we enter the engine room, 
where we see an 80 horse-power Corliss engine, 
which can be increased to 125 horse-power 
if necessary. This beautiful piece of ma- 
chinery was built by the Atlas Engine Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, Ind, The cleaning ma- 
chinery, the main shaft and two large receiv- 


ing hoppers for wheat, having a capacity of 


1,400 bushels, are all in ‘thé basement, The 
hoppers haye conveyors under them to carry 
the wheat to the elevator, which takes it up to 
the attic. There is another large conveyor 
which takes the wheat toa Eureka smutter 
No. 1; from the smutter it drops into a short 
elevator, which dumps it into a short conveyor 
and it is then carried toa brush, machine. 
From this machine the wheat is conveyed to 
the third floor by an elevator. Here we also 


see five large wheels on the main shaft, each | 


one driving a run of stone by a 10-inch belt, 
one-fourth twist. On the first, or grinding 
floor, we find the burrs resting on stoutly built 
hurst, eighteen inches higher than the main 
floor, 
made of Georgia pine, The heppers are made 
of copper, and are quite a curiosity to those 
who have been accustomed te see the old-fash- 
joned wooden hoppers. Before the wheat 
reaches these hoppers it passes through the 
celebrated ©, T Hanna wheat heater, one of 
which is connected with each run of wheat 
stones, The choppers are supplied with one 
of J. H. Bradford’s patent feed and mixing 
hoppers—a very good thing. Passing to the 
right we see a flour packer, which packs the 
flour as fast as you desire. Surrounding the 
packer are large chests to receive the “low 
grade,” “straight grade,” ‘‘fancy,” “patent,” 
and other grades of flour, Conveniently near 
and neatly placed in the floor, are a pair of 
flour scalos, the very best manufactured, Rest- 
ing on another pairis a 100-bushel hopper. 
Moving along we come to another chest, which 
will be used\for bolted meal; beside it is still 
another pair of scales for weighing chop, feed, 
meal, ete. 

The second floor contains two bins each ca- 
puble of storing twenty to thirty tons of bran 
or chop. To the right of these is the stock 
hopper for the chop, the stock hopper for the 
wheat burrs and the middlings hopper. ‘To 
the right of these is a large sink or reservoir 
for the flour, capable of holding 100 barrels, 
anda pair of chilled iron rolls to crush the 
germ and middlings, All the wheat brought 
to the mill by farmers is taken in on this fleor 
and emptied into the hopper scales. 

- Ascending to the third floor we see a corn 
crusher, intended for the accommodation of 
customers who use crushed corn for 

; eattle, On this floor the six reel 
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These burrs are clothed with hoops | 


bolt begins. There is also second grade 
bolt and an automatic grain register. On this 
floor are also located granaries for storing 
corn, oats and rye, 

On the fourth floor we find a continuance of 
the flour bolts, a bran scalper, two purifiers, a 
dust room which passes on through the attic, 
pa corn bolt and machinery running almost 
noiselessly, 

On ascending to the fifth floor the first ob- 
ject that invites our attention is a dustless 
separator. The machinery for hoisting, a dis- 
tributing conveyer with spouts for carrying 
grain to any desired part of the mill, are also 
on this floor. All their wheat is housed in one 
massive granary, reaching from the attic to 
the first floor. It has five partitions, and is 
shut off from the gearing and machinery in 
the mill. This granary has a capacity of 20,- 
000 bushels of wheat, and is arranged with an 
elevator and conveyer, so that the gfain can 
be changed from one bin to another without 
any manual labor, except simply to change « 
spout and draw a slide. On each floor we no- 
tice a barrel filled with salt water, with « 
bucket alongside for convenience in case. of 
fire. One of Babcock’s fire extinguishers is 
also kept ready for services, and can be putin 
use in a yery short time. 

There are two openings in the outside walls 
of the mill, through which will be unloaded 
the grain received by the cars. A pivot-bridge 
will be swung across the canal, 60 that cars 
can be run to the mill and discharge their car- 
goes into these receptacles. 

The capacity of the mill is one hundred bar- 
rétsof flour and nine tons ef chop per day. 
The burrs are all old stock French burrs. The 
choppers and wheat burrs are 48 inches in 
diameter, and the middlings burrs are 86 in- 
ches in diameter, all run by adjustable drivers. 
There are 1,029 feet of belting in the mill, 
The driving belt is 65 feet long and 21 inches 
wide. There are 14 elevators and 80 convey- 
| ers.—Huntingdon Globe, 
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Lew Ericsson's Witp OATs.—Mr. Ernest 
Frolieh, of Christiana, Norway, thinks he has 
found in our Indian rice a living proof ef the 
truth of Snorre Sturlson’s history of Leif 
| Ericsson's visits to this country nearly nine 
hundred years ago, The voyagers reported 
finding in Vinland not only an abundance of 
wild grapes, but a kind of grain which they 
called wild oats, growing plentifally along the 
marshy river sides. ‘This grain, which they 
said the natives used for food, can be no other 
| he thinks than the well-known Indian rice, or 
| wild rye (Zizania), which grows almost every- 
where along the swampy borders of our coast 
streams as well as around inland lakes and 
ponds. Mr. Frolich proposes to follow the 
example of our Western game preserving 
associations, who are sowing wild rice in our 
marshes for the benefit of wild fowl, by send- 
ing home seed for planting on Norwegian 
marsh lands and moors, 

—_—— 

Evrecrs OF PERFUME ON HeAuru,—An 
Italian professor has made some very agrees- 
ble medicinal researches, resulting in the dis- 
covery that vegetable perfumes exercise # 
positively healthful influence on the atmos- 
phere, converting its oxygen into ozone, and 
thus increasing its oxidizing influence. The 
essences found to develop the largest quantity 
ot ozone are those of cherry, laurel, clover, 
lavender, mint, juniper, lemon, fennel and 
bergamot; these that give it in smaller quan- 
tityare anise, nutmeg and thyme. The flowers 
of the narcissus, hyacinth, mignonette, helio- 
trope and lily of the valley develop ozone in 
closed vessels, Flowers destitute of perfame 
do not develop it, and those which have but 
slight perfume develop it in small quanties. 
Reasoning from these facié "the professor , 
wecommends the cultivation ‘of flowers in ; 
marshy districts, andin all places infested 9 
with animal emanations on account of power, 
ful oxidizing infdence of ozone. 
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We send out monthly a large number ot 
sample copies of THE TED ATATES 
MILLER to millers who are not subscribers. 
We wish them to consider the receipt of a 
sample copy as a cordial invitation to them 
te become regular subscribers, We are 
working our best for the milling interest 
of this country, and we think it no more 
thaw fair that our milling triends should 
help the cause along by liberal subscrip- 
tions. Send us One Dollar in money or 
stamps, and we willsend THE MILLER to 
yoa for one year, 


“MOLLERS’ DIREOTORY FOR 1880 


All mill-furnishers, flour brokers or 
other parties desiring to reach the 
flour mill owners and nillwrights of 
the United States and Canada, should 
have a copy of the above named 
work, It contains about 15,600 names 
with Post-office addresses, and in 
many cases (notably in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota) gives the number of 
runs of stone, sets of rollers, _and 
kind of power used, or the capacity 
in barrels, A limited number of copies 
only have been printed. Upwards of 
fifty of the leading mmill-furnishing 
houses and flour brokers in this coun- 
try and several in Europe have already 
secured copies. Send in your orders 
at once. Price Ten Dollars, on re- 
ceipt of which Directory will be for- 
warded post-paid by maul, registered. 
Address 

UNITED STATES MILLER, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
>. 

THe Richmond City Mill Works, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., have just favored us with a copy 
of their handsome new catalogue of flour mill- 
ing machinery, 

hh 

Messrs, KosMACK & HUBLSEKOPY, of Glas- 
ow, Scotland, a well-known firm of flour bro- 
kers, will have a representative in attendance 
at the Cincinnati Millers’ Exhibition. 

a 

K. L. Downron, of roller-mill fame, has 
visited Milwaukee a couple of times during 
the past month, He says he is crowded with 
orders for his new corrugated roller-mills. 

i 
CE ———— 
J.B. A, Kery, owner of the Eagle Mills, 


an immense addition te his present mill, 80x 
105 feet and seven stories in height. 
i 

Messrs. Rumsey & Co,, of Seneca Falls, N. 
Y., have just issued their new catalogue of 
pumps, fire engines, etc. It is one of the 
most complete catalogues of pumps of allkinds 
ever published, 
— 

THE NAVIGATION ON THE BALTIC.—It is 
announced from Stettin and other ports on the 
Baltic that the winter is new over, and the 
navigation of that sea has been resumed for 
the season of 1880. 

rr 

If you are not already a subscriber to the 
UNITED STATES MILLER, send one dollar at 
once and begin with our May number, which 
commences the fifth volume. 

a 

Mr. Wi.tetm FRESENIUS, of Bockenheim, 
Germany, lately favored this office with a call, 
He is favorably impressed with American 
mills, but is astonished to see so many idle 
during the past few weeks. 

— 

Tue grounds have been purchased in Mil- 
waukee, by a prominent Minneseta miller, on 
which a large flouring mill will soen be erect- 
ed. Further particulars will be given soon. 
Milwaukee is certainly destined to be the fore- 
most milling centre of America, 

a 

Henry SMiru of the firm of Smith Bros., 
the Milwaukee millwrights, will be the “ most 
elected” man in the city for Alderman April 6. 
He has received the nomination for Alderman 
from all the various parties in his district. 
We hope he is not the only honest man in his 
district, but all seem to unite in the opinion 
that he is an H. M. 

oo 

Messrs. Norsoum Bros., manufacturers of 
the Lacroix Middlings Purifier, desire all 
millers to know that they are still turning out 
machines which give the best of satisfaction. 
They infringe nobody's patent rights. The 
Lacroix Purifier is so well known that no par- 
ticulars need be here mentioned. Address, 
sor full particulars, Notbohm Bros., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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FOREIGN MILLING DirEctory.,—A Directory 
giving the names with post-office addresses of 
| the flour mills containing upwards of three 
runs of stone in the German and Austrian Em. {4 
pire, has just been published, It gives the 
number of run of stone and kind of power. 
It is published in Leipzig, Germany ; price, $9. 
It can be had, if desired, by ordering of the 
UNITED STATES MILLER. 
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THE large new manufactory of James Leffel 
& Co., at Springfield, O, is now being illumin- 
ated by the Weston electric light. The de- 
mand for the well-known and reliable Leffel 
water wheel and the Bookwalter engine is such 
| that the firm is now running night and day to 
| fill orders for these goods. The electric light 
| enables the workmen to carry on their labors 
Jat night with all the freedom and facility) 
| which characterises work in the day time. 

ao oe 

; THe British and Irish Millers’ Association 
have undoubtedly made a blunder in passing a 
resolution refusing to admit the reporters of 
the British millers’ journals to its meetings 
and publishing their own reports and circulat- 
ing them only to members of their association. 
The publishers of The Miller and the Corn 
Trade Journal and Millers’ Gazelle, of London, 
deserve a better reward for their invaluable 
services in aiding to make the British Assecia 
tien what it is, for without the aid of the 
milling press » National Millers’ Association 
never would have been successfully estab- 
|lished. The same is true in this country. 
| We are inclined to believe that at another 
| meeting this obnoxious resolution will be laid 
| on the table. 


—_—_ 

| A Heavy Pesairy.—A case has just been 
| decided at Hamburg, in which one of the 
heaviest penalties on record was imposed on 
the accused. The latter, a miller named 
Wegner, was proved to have systematically 
defrauded the Customs for years by smuggling 
into the district wheat and rye, and evading 
the comparatively light duty to which that 
class of produce is subject. It was found 
that within the past few years he had con- 
trived to escape paying the regular impost on 
at least 650,000 kil of grain, and upon the 
facts having been demonstrated by the Goy- 
ernment prosecutor, Herr Wegner, was sen- 
janes. by the Court to pay a penalty ef 379,- 
960 marks, equal to £18,998 in English money 
~about $95,000—or go to prison for twe 
years. 


Milwaukee, is just staking off the ground for | How May Patents be Obtained in Ger-| ~ 


"Greta Consuiting Rngincor and Patent ste 
tor, Berlin, N, Mueller Street, 179 B, Germany.) 

In order to obtain a patent in German two 
drawings, two descriptions, an application 
and a power of attorney are required. 

A. DRAWINGS—FIEST DESIGN. 

1. Paper: White, strong, perfectly smooth 
Bristol paper. 

2. Dimensions: 2icm.x88cm., or 42cm.; 
x83cm., or 68cm.x$8cm. 

3. Length: Always 83cm. 

4. Margin: 2cm. wide; only a heavy-black 
line, 

5. Heading: 8cm. inside of margin line. 

6. Signature of the inventor, or for foreign- 
ers that of the attorney in the lower right 
hand corner inside of margin. 

7. Color: Only deep black lines drawn with 
India ink, cross lines dotted; no bright 
colors, 

8. Writing is inadmissable en the drawing, 
except the signatures and the designations, 
figs. 1, 2, etc., as well as the letters designating 
the parts, 

SECOND DESIGN, 

1, Paper: Linen cloth. 

2: Dimensions and form: Similar to first 
design. 

4, Color: Cross lines may be drawn in 
bright colors, ; 

B. DESCRIPTIONS, 

1. Paper; Smooth white writing paper. 

2. Dimensions; 21cm.x33cm. 

8. Form: At the left a margin 5cm. in 
width, plain German writing; deep black ink, 
but no copying ink. At the close ‘of the de- 
scription it must be briefly stated what the 
inyentor claims to be his intellectual property. 

C, APPLICATION. 

1. Form: Concise, directed to the Tmperial 
Patent Office in Berlin. ¥ 

2. Paper: Same as under heading B. 

8. Dimensions: Ditto. 

4, Signature of inventor or attorney. 

I, MODELs. 

As a general thing models are not necessary, 
but always desirable. To obtain patents on 
all shooting weapons, models must be sent. 5 

E. PAYMENTS. 

At the time of application, 20 marks ($5). 

When patent is granted, 80 marks ($7.50). 

Annual tax for second year, 50 marks 
$12.50). 

Annual tax for third year, 100 marks ($25). 

Annual tax for fourth year, 150 marks 
($37.50), the tax increasing by fifty marks in 
each succeeding year. 

F, GENERAL REMARKS, 

Rolled or folded papers will not be accepted. 
The drawings and descriptions must be car- 
ried out in such a manner that every expert is 
capable of applying the invention practically, 
The application for patents must be presented 
before the invention has been published and 
described in German or foreign print (newspa- 
pers, prospectus, circulars), and among these 
publications the English and American patent 
specifications, as well as the Official Gazette, 
are specially included. Americans must con- 
sequently apply for patents at such an early 
date that their applications can be presented 
at the German Patent Office before the specifi- 
cation has been printed or published in the 
Official Gazette. 

The invention must furthermore not be in 
public use previous to the application for the 
patent in Germany, so that the use of it by 
experts does thereby appear possible, 

FORM OF POWER OF ATTORNEY. 

Thereby grant ...... to the Civil Engineer 
and Patent Solicitor, Mr, Paul Schneitler, 
residing in Berlin, N. Mueller St., 179 B, full 
authority to apply for .,. 


heirs for a patent in ..__...... re 
invention regarding improvements of steam 
engines, ...... mines naa hie +, to sign all appli- 


cations for this purpose, to present them, er 
eventually to withdraw them, with full right of 
substitution, to obtain continuations and re- 
hearings, to hand in additional omendments to 
the principal patent, and, in general, to do all 


jathat is necessary legally to obtain and main- 


tain the patent applied for, 

Residence and date. Signature, 

[Any of our readers desiring further partic. 
ulars on the subject can obtain them by apply- 
ing to the office of the UNrrep Staves Mur.- 
LER, where drawings may be seen,] 

ee __. 

MobELS.—Hereafter inventors will not be 
obliged to furnish the U, 8. Patent Office with 
models when applying for letters patent except 
id cases where the nature of the invention 
cannot be fully understood from drawings by 
" bea it: 


The Wheat Question, 


The position of the wheat question at pres. 
ent is something similar to the following; 
Take your map of Europe and draw a line 
from Hamburg, Germany, to Venice, Ttaly, 
All that section of Western Europe must con. 
tinue to buy at whatever the price may be, 
whether it is $1.25, $1.50, or $2 per bushel, 
The prices on March 11 were: At Berlin, cash, 
$1.50 per bushel; Hamburg, cash, $1.50 per 
bushel; Paris, cash, $1.73}; futures June, 
56f—equal to $1.66 per bushel; cash wheat at 
Amstérdam, $1.54); and to-day’s dispatch 
from Liverpool of 118 1d per 100 pounds 
equals (¢ash) $1.59 per bushel of 60 pounds, 
Now, the great question is one of stock at the 
various ports of Western Europe. They are 
small at all of them, and the gteat want of 
potatoes and other vegetables compels them to 
eat bread, 

Now, take the wants of the Mediterranean 
Sea, they will absorb all the possible shipments 
from Southern Russia. Marseilles alone im. 
ported last year 30,000,000 bushels, and only 
had in store on March 12, 2,000,000 bushels— 
one month's consumption without additional 
imports, 

There is some wheat in store in the sea of 
Azoy, but not sufficient to continue the demand 
during the next three months from Southern 
France and Italy, without saying anything 
about Spain and Portugal. They must con- 
tinue to buy from some source in order to 
keep eating. 

Now, take the Baltic section, with such 
prices at Berlin, May and June wheat was 
selling on March 10 at $1.48 per bushel; Ham. 
burg, $1.48§, and June and July options in 
both cities at $1.47}, equal to our values, 
Now they cannot export wheat to Great Britain 
at any such values as these. And as long as 
Northern or Atlantic France, Holland and Bel- 
gium continue to prefer to buy wheat “off 
Coast,” so long will theft values be maintained. 

What is the present stock of wheat in sight 
in the world at large compared to the contin- 
ual daily consumption between April 1 and 
Aug. 1 of 15,000,000 of inhabitants, with no 
potatoes or other vegetables to help out the 
supply (except a few beans from Egypt)? The 
daily consumption of this number of people 
at one-quarter of a pound per head of wheat, 
without estimating the reduction of it into 
flour,"amounts to 625,000 bushels, and into 
flour, 781,500 bushels. In other words, it will 
require 781,500 bushels of wheat per day to 
feed this portion of Western Europe, This 
will require a total of 95,348,000 bushels un- 
til Aug. 1. But. a man cannot subsist on a 
quarter-pound of flour per day without vege- 
tables, and recollecting that our own popula- 
tion have need of some flour, 

Now, the stocks in the United States, the 
quantity of wheat afloat for Great Britain and 
yhe Continent, the stocks in British cities, 
French cities and Dutch cities, up to the latest 
dates (March 11), are to nearly 48,000,000 
bushels. Cen we furnish an equal quantity 
besides our present stocks in store, in addition 
to the wants of our own population, between 
now and’ Aug. 1? Our own wants are fully 
equal to 40,600,000 bushels, ‘ 

This is the question for the short side to an- 
swer. Iam placing our consumption at or on 
4 basis of 160,000,000 bushels per annum, or 
tour bushels per head, The present consump- 
tion ef Great Britain is on a basis of six bush- 
els per head, caused by lack of Potatoes, etc. » 


Now, the balance of the Australian, Chilian, 
Californian, and Oregon wheat shipped after 
March 15 will not arrive at European cities in 
time to meet this consumption. 

I said that men could not subsist on a quar- 
ter-pound per head. The various countries 
may have an additional one-eighth pound per 
head, but my late readings do not certify to it. 
Taking all Rurope as a whole, my readings 
are down to March 18, from London, . 


JOHN ©, Harris. 
CHIcaco, I., March 81, 1880. 


AN article, “How Nutmegs Grow,” is g0- 
ing the rounds of the press. Just come into 
Connecticut and watch the turning lathes as 
they pare down the bird’s eye maple into shape, 
the self-counting and packing machine that 
puts up'the wooden apiece for foreign markets, 
and then you'll know all about “Hew Nutmegs 
Grow."—New Haven Register, 

lll 

AN’English miller was brought before the 
local magistrate for allowing a poor woman, 
who was short of money on New Year's Day, 
to hold a lottery in his house, All she possess- 
ed was a pig anda family Bible, and as” she 
did not want to sell the pig, she raffled off her 
the plea that several public 1 sad 
tilowed i the neighborhoe 


sf 


The Chicago Board of Trade. 


que ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1879—INTERESTING 
FACTS AND FIGURES. 

Mr. Charles Randolph, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, has completed his annual 
yeport for 1879, of which the following is an 
abstract: 

The receipts of agricultural products have 
increased over those of 1878, and largely over 
those of any other year. The exports of 
domestic products have continued to increase- 
The receipts of flour were about ten per cent. 
Jarger than in 1878, and the city manufacture 
somewhat less, 

The receipts of wheat rggreguted 34,106,109 
bushels, and the shipments 31,006,789 bushele, 
‘The receipts are the largest by over 4,000,000 
bushels that haye ever arrived in the city. 
Prices ranged somewhat higher than in 1878. 

The receipts of corn exceeded those of 
1878 by 64,389,321 bushels. Prices were 
steady during the first nine months, but after 
the middle. of October they advanced consid- 
erably, touching at one time 49 cents per. 
bishel. 

The crop of oats was inferior in yield and 
Jess in acreage than in 1878, and the crop in 
this State was 8,000,000 bushels less. 

Rye was about the same ‘as in 1878, aggre- 
gating in the receipts 2,497,000 bushels, The 
market showed a Steady advance. ‘The trade 
in barley was only moderate. 

Live Stock was inclined to’ be dull, but the 
receipts were 6,500,000 head more than last 
year. The prices for cattle were rather lower 
than in 1878. The» canned-meat business 
grew rapidly. Nearly three-quarters of the 
hogs received within the past year were 
slaughtered by city packers ; the remainder, 
mainly of the heavier grades, have been 
mostly shipped to Eastern markets. 

The packing of cattle is now mainly con- 
fined to thut marketed in tin cans. This busi- 
ness has grown to vast proportions, but it is 
to be regretted that accurate statistics in 
respect to it are not attainable. ‘The reported 
shipments of this class of product reach over 
650,000 cases, but it is doubtless true that a 
considerable amount is classed under the head 
of miscellaneous merchandise, especially as 
442,980 cases are reported among the direct 
exports from the city to Europe. In the pack- 
ing of pork, Chicago still retains its pre-emi- 
nence, the packing of the calendar year of 

1879 having reached over 4,800,000 head.“ 

The le in seeds increased greatly, es- 
pecially in flaxseed, of which the receipts 
aggregated over 2,000,000 bushels. Prices 
were higher. 

The shipments of produce from Chicago ‘to 
Europe on through bills of lading have 
increased over 27 per cent. as compared with 
1878, reaching the large amount of 768,153 
tons, consisting mainly of grain, flour, meal 
and provisions; the value of these commodi- 
ties could not have been less than $45,000,000. 
This class of business has grown so quietly 
and so steadily that its magnitude is but little 
appreciated by even our own citizens, but 
when attention is culled to the fact that it is 
sufficient to load a stedmer of 2,500 tons 
capacity every business day in the year, its 
importance will the more readily be compre- 
hended. 

On transportation Mr. Randolph says : 

If Congress will simply establish a commis- 
sion, say of five competent men, who shall be 
recognized, by the country as men of unim- 
peachable character and of eminent qualifica- 
tions for the delicate and responsible duties of 
their position, and clothe such a commission 
with ample authority to supervise and control, 
by their approval or disapproval, all questions 
relating to this subject thut involve the rates 
to be charged for transportation, the classifi- 
cation of the traffic, and the general ‘manner 
in which the business shall be conducted, con- 
ferring upon it the fullest authority to enforce 
its decisions, subject only to appeal to the 
United States Courts, pending which those 
decisions shall be observed; giving it full 
power to require the production of books and 
papers, and to examine them, and any individ- 

when deemed necessary, and requiring 
said commission to make repurt to Congress 
at each regular session as to the result of their 
operations, and what, if any, further Jegisla- 
tion Je Degamery. be enable it to more fully ac- 
complish the object of controling the inter- 
state transportation business so that it shall 
be conducted in all its details with honesty 
and fairness, it may safely refrain from further 
details at the present, time. 

The receipts of the Board from member- 
ship fees and other sources were $71,605.23 ; 
expenditures, $67,574.36 ; on hand, $4,030.87, 

Other details of the business of the city is 
shown by the following: \ 
sneer ort, 

; pam ber of verse 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


$31,267.79; vessels owned in Chicago, 364; ton- 
a 67,988; members of the Board, 1,940. 
Cultivated acreage in Illinois, winter wheat, 
2,137,063; spring wheat, 303,786; corn, 7,918,- 
881; oats, 1,681,130; hogs packed, 4,960,956. 

For the purpese of comparison the export 
trade of the whole United States for 1878 was 
atated to be $695, 749,930 ; in 1879, $699,538, - 
742. 


— ae or 
Milling. 

At best, milling can only be considered an 
art: To be called an exact science, or to be 
called a science at all, would imply that the 
process is governed by fixed principles and 
guarded by certain fixed rules. But this is 
not true of milling. There are certain invari- 
able principles involved, and, to a limited 
extent, certain rules that are largely applicable 
to mest modes of milling, but changing cir- 
cumstances change the conditions and also 
change the results. 

We remomber some time since hearing an 
old miller relate the fact that in former years 
he, in company with another man, owned ahd 
operated a mill somewhere in Missouri, adja- 
cent to St. Louis, and they had the good luck 
to make an excellent brand of flour—lively, 
strong and clear—which made for them a 
large and profitable trade; had no difficulty in 
disposing in the St. Louis market of every 
barrel they could make at remunerative prices. 
Just why they should make an especially good 
brand they did not know, except they had for 
that time a very well fitted up mill. But, un- 
doubtedly others in the neighborhood were 
equally well fitted up, yet were unable to com- 
pete with them in quality; and this is often 
the case. It quite frequently occurs that one 
miller will beat his neighbor in making flour 
with no apparént reason for it; each is equally 
well prepared, and each uges the same kind of 
stock, and beth are good millers, but results 
differ, and neither can tell the cause of it. 
But to go back to our Missouri millers first 
referred to. After having a season of pros- 
perity they had the misfortune to lose their 
mill by fire. Having done’so well in‘milling, 
they never hesitated a moment about rebuild- 
ing, but proceeded at once to build them a 
new mill, better, doubtless, than the first, 
expecting in the future to do even better than 
in the past, imagining they knew just how to 
do it; but in this, as they afterwards found 
out, they had promised beyond their ability to 


perform. Do what they would they: .¥@Re: 


never again able to make a flour equal to the 
old brand, and go lost their trade, lost their 
profits and alse their interest in milling; and 
at the time the incident was related in the 
presence of the writer, one ef the parties, and 
the one who had told the story, had long since 
quit the business, and was then ‘ mine host ay 
of a clever little Missouri hotel. 

This is or was an extreme case, butitfully il- 
lustrates the fact that there are at times certain 
favorable conditions at work in making flour 
of which the operators haye no knowledge. 
and at other times unfavorable conditions 
which seemingly cannot be overcome by any 
known method, ‘ 

But while holding that milling in all its 
phases is not susceptible to positive demon- 
stration as an exact science, there are enough 
of plain, positive rules which, if they are 
studied and put into execution, will make 
eyery man who wants to become such a good 
and successful flour-maker, and it is for the 
purpose of inducing millers to study and 
learn that these remarks have been written. 

It is well known that the burrs should be of 
good and well selected stock, and should be 
ke kept in good face and furrow, well balanced, 
and in every other respect in good rdgning 
shape. There should be cloth sufficient and of 
the proper grades to thoroughly and clearly 
bolt the flour, and take care of all the ground 
materia] while making the ‘needed separations 
ef ‘flour from middlings, the latter to be 
treated to a good purifying process, afterward 
reground and rebolted, All of the arrange- 
ments, in fact, should be thorough and tom- 
plete and perfect as possible; then, if stock is 
well selected, well graded and cleaned, all 
flour-makers, if they cannot do the best, can 
at least do good work, and can make good 
flour. Millers should study well the known 
pringiples involved and methods in vogue, 
steering clear of the hidden and mysterious, 
and allwill be good millers.—G@rain Oleaner, 

or 

Frictional Hlectricity in Seperating 

Flour From Bran, 

Mention has already been made in these col- 
umes of a novel devise for separating flour 
from bran by means of frictional ity, 
the contrivance 

LBP ales 


Thomas R, Osborne. 
new application of frictional electricity came 
about in this way: A short time since the son 
of Superintendent Smith, of the Atlantic Flour 
Mills, New Haven, noticed, while watching 
the process of bolting flour, that the electri- 
city prevading the belting used in conection 
with the purifying machines attracted the bran 
and caused it to cling to the belts in large 
quantities, Thus was suggested the machine 
that was patented ldst month under the name 
of the ‘Electric Middlings Purifier,” and 
which, friends say, is an invention equal in 
importance to that of the cotton gin, and the 
first application of frictional electricity to any 
practical use. The New York Sun gives an 
account of one of the purifiers in operation at 
the Atlantic Mills. Among those present were 
President Porter, Profs. Lyman, Thatcher, 
Johnson, Dr. J. P. 8. Foster, and Librarian 
Van Name, of Yale College; Prof. Blake, of 
Providence, R. I.; and Ex-Goy. English, the 
Hon. Henry B. Harrison, Eli Whitney Blake, 
Thomas R. Trowbridge, and Arthur Osburn, 
of the Board of Education of New Haven, 
When young Smith conceived the idea of an 
electric purifier, he went to his friend and 
classmate Osborne, and asked him to get a 
machine constructed embodying the frictional 
electricity idea. Working together, the young 
men brought forth the present invention. 

In the bolting machines now in use the bran 
is separated from the flour by a powerful air 
blast, which blows off the lighter bran, Con- 
siderable steam power is needed, the work 
must be done’in an enclosed chamber on ac- 
count of the dust, and there is great waste, be- 
cause the air current carries off with the bran 
the finer particles of flour. In the new inven- 
tion, electricity is designed to take the place 
of the air blast. Just over the wire bolting 
cloth, which has arapid reciprocal motion, are a 
number of hard rubber cylinders, slowly re- 
volving. As they turn they rub against strips 
of sheepskin, which are made to press down 
upon them thus generating the electricity. 
As the middlings are sieved by the reciprocal 
motion, the lighter bran comes to the top of 
the moving middlings, and is attracted to the 
rollers. To these it clings, as do pieces of 
paper to a stick of scaling wax when it has 
been smartly rubbed, until a certain quantity 
is thus attracted,’ when it drops into receiving 
troughs, whence by a simple mechanical ar- 
yangement the bran is brushed out at the side 
of the purifier into receptacles. At the same 
time the bolted flour is pouring out of the 
other side of the machine, while the ‘‘tailings” 
drop out at the end opposite the hopper. 

The persons who saw the new purifier in 
operation lately, agreed that it was a wonder- 
fulinyention. Although shown unenclosed, in 
an ordinary machine room, there was neither 
dust nor waste. It was said that the purifier 
could be run by one man working at a crank, 
The electric power was in proportion to the 
speed of the roller. In the experimental pur- 
ifier eight six-inch rollers were used, Mr. 
Smith is now in Minnesota, arranging to put 
one into one of the largest flour mills in that 
state, which will have eighteen eight-inch roll- 
ers. It is claimed that the new purifier can 
be manufactured at less cost than these in 
present use. Last year there was great dam- 
age caused in Minneapoils, Minn., by an explo- 
sion in flour mills while bolting middlings by the 
air blast process. It is claimed that there can 
be ne explosion where the electric machine is 
used. 

While exhibiting the electric purifier Mr, 
Osborne explains that it was separating win- 
ter wheat middlings, and said that they are the 
most difficult to purify. The young man’s ex- 
planations of the manner of operating the 
new invention were very clear. His father is 
a member of the local educational beard, and 
has been for many years clerk of the Superior 
Ceurt. The Hon, Henry B, Harrison, a pro- 
minent lawyer, is the young inventor's uncle, 
and his grandfather, Mr. Blake, has invented 
a successful stone crusher, and is himself a 
nephew of the cotton gin inventor, Eli Whit- 
ney. Mr. Osborne is popular among his class- 
mates‘ and since his invention has been styled 
“Yale's young Edison,” 


a 


An Irish Wake. 


When evening came the storm lulled, and 
left a gloomy chill in its stead. The coffin ar- 
rived so expeditiously that some said it must 
have been made beforehand. A few country 
people who had met it on its way followed it 
with loud wailings, in which they rehearsed 
the virtues of those whom they had lost, and 
their grief and desolation in having them no 
longer with them, Often a coffin is thus es- 
corted from a neighboring village to the house 
of mourning. It is thon placed out of sight, 
as the body is not laid in it until a few min- 


utes before leaving his last earthly abode; turf 
was heaped upon the fire, candles lighted, and 
@ jug of whisky, filling the room with its pene- 
Widence of preparation for 

about 

fe 


the doorway 


The discovery of this | gossiping until the arrival of a weird old 


woman, who knelt at the threshold, and said: 
“God bless allhere! God rest the soul ef the 
dead!” Then seating herself by the side of 
the body, she stretched out her lean and shriv- 
eled hands, and bust forth into the most pierc- 
ing lamentations, in which she recounted all 
the virtues of the defunct and of her family; 
other withered creatures, who had been smok- 
ing and dozing by the chimney, now aroused 
themselves, and joined in a doleful chorus. 
The intervals between the arrival of the guests 
—which were signals for new outbursts—were 
filled by whisky-drinking, smoking, snuffing 
and gossip. If any one who had lost a friend 
desired to do so, they could embrace this op- 
portunity of ‘crying’ him. As the night ad- 
vanced the scene became one of wild excite- 
ment; the old people grew confidential and 
communicative over their cups, and the young- 
er members amused themselves with various 
games, 

Upon the breast of the corpse, which lay on 
the table in the center of the room, was a 
plate heaped with tobacco, from which each 
new-comer filled a pipe presented him on 
entering, and after murmuring a brief prayer, 
took his place either among the old people by 
the fire, or the younger ones in the farther 
extremity ef the room. On the arrival of the 
neighbors, two old women, who were ‘given 
up” to be, as I was informed, the best criers 
in the parish, broke into unearthy howlings, 
and these dismal echoes died away amid the 
gossip of the elder and the laughs and jokes 
of the younger portion of the assemblage. 
From an obscure corner I watched unobserved 
the strange scene, and saw how, after each 
round of whisky, the rigid lines that marked 
the faces of the old men and women broke 
inte a myriad traits of subtle expression, and 
their gummy eyes glistened and sparkled with 
a new-found life, while the young people were 
soon in the midst of a kissing game. A circle 
was formed reund a youth, who was called 
upon to cheose the prettiest from the assembled 
maidens. On being summoned, she advanced, 
kissed her admirer, who retired, and in her 
turn chose a young man frem the group, and 
so the game proceeded until all had been 
kisSed—I heped to their satisfaction. Should 
any decline to meet the demands exactgd by 
the laws of the game, they were beaten with 
a knotted apron, amid great hilarity and 
contention, into compliance. When this was 
finished, the old people, who had been drying 
tobacco by the fire, and powdering it into 
snuff by rolling it between their fingers, 
and partook of it in large quantities to keep 
themselves awake, again begun the death-song 
with wild vehemence, When:they had some- 
what relieved their feelings in this manner, 
the whisky was once more handed round, and 
the young people resumed their games. The 
old men and women refilled their pipes with 
the tobacco which lay on the dead woman’s 
breast, and, warming their thin ylood by the 
cheerful fire, listened to some cummer’s tale. 

One of the young men on the other side of 
the room, clad in an old red petticoat, ragged 
shawl, and a ruffled cap, his face begrimmed 
with soot, and a short pipe stuck in bis mouth, 
personating an old woman in the agonies of a 
fatal sickness, attracted my attention. A tall 


youth in a white flannel jacket and trousers, 
Whose face was the picture of health and 
jollity, endeavored to appear as wise—hé was 
perhaps in verity—as a doctor, He felt the 
pulse, and shook his head, and prescribed 
“potheen,” which, amid yociferous applause, 
was partaken of by the whole assemblage. 
He who couuterfeited the old woman dropped 
his head, and was soon stretched on the floor, 
in simultation of death. Mourners grouped 
about him, and two of the leading spirits sat 
on either side as criers, the whole assemblage 
giving themselves up to the fun of this mad 
travesty. 

“Never in my life can I cry well onfithis 
side of the corpse,” said one of the madcaps, 
rising, and with his lieavy hob-nailed shovs 
walked on ag well as over the counterfeited 
eorpse. 

“Nor I either,” cried the other, who walked 
ever the body with even less tenderness than 
his companion. 

If tho object of this mock solicitude ob- 
jected to this rough treatment, he was beaten 
into submission by the knotted apron before 
mentioned, 

In the dry recital these scenes lose, perhaps, 
a great deal of their mirth; but when I wit- 
nessed them I could not resist the hilarity , 
which they provoked, until the little grand- 
child, who had been sleeping, amid all this 
uprour, in her mother's lap, creeping to the 
table on which her grabdma lay, lugged at the 
sheet. and crying, ‘*Mahmore,” recalled me 
to the awful presence of the dead. 

This touching incident didnot seem to af- 
fect the rest of the assemblage in the same 
manner, for the sobbing child was sent back 
to its corner, and women broke into 
another verse heir death ery, while the 
young Cry sy paren sax another 10. 
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building here, similar to the one in Chicago 
and for similar purposes. A large amount has 
already been subscribed. Hon-E. P. Allis, 
well known to the milling fraternity offers to 


Y. 
Ovvior, 62 Graxn Ores House, Minwaveer, Wis. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE.—Per Yrar, 1x Apvaxcr, 


‘To American subscribers, postage pre 
‘To Canadian subsoribers, postage pre 
To British subscribers, postage prepaid. 
» French subscribers, postage prepaid. 
strian subseribers, postage prepaid. 
man subferibers, postage prepaid 5 Marks, 
All Drafte and Post-Office Money Orders must be made 
payeble to E, Harrison Cawker, 
it's for advertising will be sent monthly unless othor- 
wise agreed upon+ 
{Entered at the Post Office at Milwaukee, Wis., as 
Aovor 1 
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MILLER has now com- 
mene and has become universally 
acknowledged to be one of the most valuable milling 
Journalsin America, both for the purpose of transmitting 
knowledge on milling and mechanical subjects and as an 
wivertising modium for introducing and selling all kinds 
of modorn milling machinery. It is our nim to meet the 
wants of our patrons, whether manufy rs or con- 
summers. Our editorial course will be entirely independ- 
ont, and we shall do our best to give our ers the 
benefit of the latost iinportant news on subjects pertain- 
ing to the objects of this paper. 
advertising patronay: r all sections of the « 
We do not dealin mach vursely consequently 
have no “ames to grind. cordiall vite all those 
who have already potronized us to continue their patron- 
ago, ind those who have not to try ourcolumns. We ap- 
pend herewith our 

ADVERTISING RATES FOR 1880. 
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One page..+ 
0 of page, 12x18. Length of column, 16 inches 
Width of column, 2 inches; 4 columns to ench page. 
Business editorial matter per line, 80 vents. Tf over 50 
line nts. 
IHustrations charged for in proportion te space oc- 
eupied, 
Advertising for Millers wishing situations, or millers 
wanting to age employes, WH cents, 
MILs For Sane advert sash insertion. 
Subseription price to the Usirgo States Mivvrn, $1 
por year. 
M'Lean's Millers’ Text Book, which every miller 
should hay Price by mail, 60 cents, post paid. 
Calculator, which overy business man 
eket or on his desk. Price by mail, 
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Our Job Printing Department ix one of the find@t in 
the State, and particular attention is paid to all kinds 
af coramercial work, which we can do on the most 
sounble terms. Parties desiring to publish catalogues, 
circulars, ete., should send for estimates, 
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Subscribe for the U. 
= = ee 
Minter & McCarrity, of Mt. Union, Pa., 
report business good in their specialties. See 
advertisement in another column, 
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once and begin with ow 


send one dolly at 
Vay number, which 
commences the fifth volume. 
a a 
Tun Mill’s system of grinding 
seems to have pretty clearly demonstated the 
fact that it 
stones made as heavy and cumbersome ¢ 
now generally us 
<a 
if. ©. Dant, of New York, has patented a 
self-raising pancake flour, composed of about 
one part oat meal flour to four of other flour 
with a leavening powder. So even our pan- 
cakes are patented at last. 
so 
The fifth volume of the UNieD STATES MILLER 
commences with our May nunber. Send in your 


Jonathan 
is not necessary 


are 


subscription at ov One dolla a year post- 
paid to any part of theUniled States of Canada. 
ee 
Tr is said that strips of cedar wood nailed 
in bolting chests or purifiers will keep bugs 
and worths away. Bunches of elderberry 
leayd’ and blossoms hung up about the mill 
are said to have the same effect, 
ee ae 


We will send a copy of the MILLERS’ Tex | 


Book, by J. M’LEAN, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
and the UNrrep Sr. MILLER, for one year, 
to any address in the United States or Canada, 
for $1.25, Price of Text Book alone, 60 cents. 
Send cash or stamps. 

—— 

We respectfully request our reuders when they 
wrile to persons or firms advertising in dhis 
paper, to meulion that their adverlisement was 
seen in the UNITED STATES MILLER, You will 
thereby oblige not only this paper, but the ad- 


MILWAUKEF citizens are making a great 
elfort to secure the erection of an expesition 


Our circulation and | 
ntry | 


_ | the white-wash on the wood work. 


to have mill- | 


contribute an engine and machinery to the 
value of $10,000. 
a 

sa THe UNITED STATES MILLER has the 
largest circulation of any milling journal pub- 
lished in America, and was the Jirst milling 
journal started in América entirely independent 
of connection of interest with some machine or 
mill furnishing establishment. 

—_— or 

As ovR mill owners are beginning to appre- 
ciate the benefit of having well-built and con- 
veniently arranged mills more than ever before, 
the demand for millwrights of unquestioned 
abillty is on the increase. _A poor millwright 
is very dear at any price. 

a 

READERS in need of steam engines, will do 
well to open correspondence with Wm. A. 
Harris, of Previdence, R. I., whose advertise- 
ment appears on another page. The Harris- 


| Miller Exhibition. 
a 

MILWAUKEE has been visited during the 
past month by a great many country millers 
for the purpose of buying grain to keep their 
mills running on. They frequently find they 
can buy to better advantage here than of the 
farmers of their own counties, many of whom 
have been looking for wheat to go up to the 
$1.75 notch. 

Tn 
| Ovk Book DePARTMENT.—We have made 
arrangements with the publishers to furnish 
our readers, at the lowest cash price, all kinds 
of practical books for practical men. We. re- 
fer our readers to a list of these books in an- 
| other column, headed “ Our Book Department.” 
Millers, mechanics, machinists, engincers, 
| ete., will find books mentioned there which 
they should not fail to haye. 

| — 
| should be thoroughly white-washed with lime 
wash, well salted, not only as a matter of 
cleanliness but as a preventative against fire. 
| Wood work well white-washed will resist con- 
siderable fire. The Washburn “A” mill, in 
| Minneapolis, has recently been given two geod | 
coats of white-wash, using therefor 85 barrels 
of lime. The owner of the Eagle Mills in | 
this city said that he felt certain that one oc. 
| casion “his mill was saved from burning by 


a 

VoLUMr.—With this number we 
eighth volume and fourth year of 
| the existence of the UNrrEp States MILLER, 
the first number of which appeared May 1st. 
1876. We take this occasion to thank the 
| many who have favored us with their patron- 
| 4ge by subscriptions, advertisements or con. | 
tributions. We have always endeayored 
to serve the interests of the milling fra- 
| ternity to the best of our abllity, and if | 
| in anything wwe have erred it was more an 
erroref the head than of the heart. We shall | 
continue to make improvements as occasion 
; may demand, and believe that we shall be able 
to give our readers far and near general satis- 
faction, 


A New 
| close the 


oo 
Herr Paul Schneitler, of Berlin, Germany. 


To the efforts of the above named gentleman 
| and his recent partner, Herr Josef J. van den 
Wyngaert, the President of the German Mill- 
ers’ Association, is due, in a great measure, 
the practical interest taken by the German 
milling industry in the First International 
Millers’ Exposition at Cincinnati, These 
gentlemen have taken a deep interest in our 
| Exposition, and are organizing a party to 
;come over, Mr. Schneitler speaks and 
writes English readily, and Americans de- 
siring to obtain European patents have 
| found his services of the greatest value, Mr. 
| Schneider promises to favor the UNITED 
TATES MULLER with letters regularly contain- 
| ing, in a condensed and valuable form, the 
| latest news on the Continent. We de not 
doubt but our readers will appreciate his let- 
ters. Mr. Schneitler was the technical Direc- 
| tor of affairs at the last German Millers’ Exhi- 
| bition, which was the most extensive and suc- 
| cessful ever held. We think all inventors de- 


| Corliss engine will be in Operation at the | 


Witte wasn Your Mints,—All flouring mills | 


for impediment occur, it will be in running or- 
der by April ist. Since the commencement 
of the werk it has been pushed with much 
vigor, and it is the intention of the proprietors 
to fit u p one-half of the mill and have it at 
work while the remainder is being furnished. 
An important feature in this mill is the struc- 
ture and situation of the elevator. This ele- 
yator contains an invention of the proprictors 
in the shape of tubular bins seven and one- 
half feet in diameter and seventy feet in 
height, made of boiler iron, The mill and the 
elevator are entirely disconnected, and in case 
of fire, the stored wheat would be free from 
danger. A fire in the elevator could hardly do 
any damage as the bins rest on iron supporting- 
beams. The mill is a new and valuable ac- 
quisition to the milling business of the city, 
and when it, together with the new Washburn 
“A” and the Pillsbury “A,” to be constructed 
this coming season, are completed ‘and at 
work, will add materially to the flour produc. 
tion of Minneapolis. 

ta 

THE ELEectric MippLincs Pcrivier.—A 

public exhibition was given in New Haven, 
Morch 13, of the electric middlings purifier, 
the joint invention of two young men of that 
city. The working of the device is said to 
have been highly promising. Over the wire 
bolting cloths are placed a bank of hard rub- 
ber cylinders, which are slowly revolved 
against strips of sheep-skin and thus electri- 
fied. To these rollers the light bran is 
attracted, to be mechanically brushed into a 
proper receptacle. This substitution of elec- 
tric attraction for the air blast in separating 
bran from flour is said to lessen the waste, 
while it obviates the necessity of doing the 
work in a closed chamber andethe risk- of 
explosions. The exhibition was made in an 
open reom, and there was neither dust nor 
wuste.—Scientifie American. 

- — oo 

Recent Milling Patents. 


The following patents were issued from the 
United States Patent Office Feb, 24th, 1880: 

Machine for leveling millstones and tram- 
a ing spindles.—David BE. Baughey, St. Thomas, 

a. 

Millstone driver.—A. B. Crowell & A. Tal- 
bot, Richmond, Va, 

Millstone balancing 
Henderson, N. Y 

Corn shelter separator.—Rutus i. Sheldon, 
Jr., Sterling, Ill. 
AMiddlings purifier.—Wm. 1, Teter, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

Millstone dressing hand tool.—Wm. 1. Teter, 


devicr.—Luther Read, 


| Philadelphia, Pa, 


PATENTS ISSUED MARCH 2, 1880, 
Self-vaising flour.—Henry ©. Dart, 
York, N. Y. 
Grinding mill.—James Faulkner, assignor 
to J. Latshaw, Louisville, Ky. 


Alan attachment for grist mills. —William H, 
Hottel, Woodstock, Va, 


Flour Packer,—Ambrose W. Straub, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Magnetic grain separator.—3, B. Thayer and 
If. E, Cook, River Falls, Wis. 

PATENTS ISSUED MARCH 9, 1880. 

Grain decorticating and cleaning machine,— 
Ulysse Boucher, Paris France. 

Middlings purifier.—Absalom RB. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

Grain and middlings arinding mill.—James 
Higginbottom and E, Hutchinson, Liverpool, 
England. 


Millstone dressing machine.—E. i. Vulpius, 
assignor te 8. E. Griscom, Pottsville, Pa. 
PATENTS ISSUED MARCH 16, 1880. 


Disinteqrating mill.—LewisJ. Bennett, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Feed mill.—Lloyd J. Caldwell, 
Ind. 


Four bolting apparatus.—Charles J. Shuttle- 
worth, Springfield, and O, M. Morse, Silver 
Creek, N. Y. 


PATENTS ISSUED MARCH 28, 1880. 


Grain meter.—Charles H, Horton, Brighton, 
Ohio, 


Miadlings purifer.—Thos. D, Isbell, Ukiah, 
Cal, 


New 


Guilder, 


Bourbon, 


Apparatus for purifying grain, —Oscar Oexle, 
Augsburg, Bavaria, Germany, 


Grain crushing roll—Jobn Stevens, Neenah, 
Wis. 
oe _ 
‘ Judgment of Men, 
Don’t judge a man by the clothes he wears. 
God made one and the tailor the other, 
Don’t judge him by his family connections, 
for Cain belonged to a very good family.” 
Don't judge a man by his failure in life, for 


| Siriug to obtain Continental patents will do well 
to write to him for full particulars, His ad- 
dress is as follows: P. Schneitler, Berlin, N., 
Mueller-Strasse, 179 B., Germany. 
eo 

A MINNEAPOLIS correspondent in a recent 
letter, says: Tbe new Orown Roller mill is 
nearly completed, and tnless' some unlooked 


many a man fails because he is too honest to 
succeed. 
Don’t judge a man by his speech, for a par- 
rot talks, and the tongue is but an instrament 
of sound. 7 
Don't judge a man by the house he lives in, 
for the lizard and the rat often inhabit the 
grandest structures, 


Kansas Native Lime.—Considerable. beds 
of calcined lime, or of a singular substance 
closely resembling burned lime in its qualities, 
are found in Kansas. This “native lime,” as 
it is called, is described by a correspondent of 
the Americin Architect a8 possessing a beautj- 
ful white color and a very fine-grained text. 


ture. It is soft, smooth, and readily made int , 


to a plastic condition by the admixture of a 
suitable quantity of said and water, The 
mortar thus made has seemingly indentical 
qualities to the best mortar as made from su. 
perior limes. The native lime is a sort of 
whitish and pure white clay, lying disposed 
favorably in beds more or less horizontal, 
These beds are seen to be outcropping along 
the borders of certain streams and in the 
breaks of hills, and in such places the beds 
can be worked entirely above the water level, 
ixperiments have exhibited the fact that Kan. 
sas lime mortar serves as good purposes ag 
any other usual styled or kinds of mortar, and 
even better than somo of the artificial mor- 
tars, especially for inside work. The ten- 
dency of this newly discovered pseudo lime, 
“when made into mortar for walls and stoye- 
work or plastering, is to set and harden soon, 
Another remarkable quality then noticed is its 
turning immediately to an intense whiteness, 
The beds are very thick and easily dug, so 
that large quantities of the substance can be 
thrown up, and at once applied to use. These 
immense beds of pseudo lime occur in locali- 
ties where railways in eastern Kansas can be 
readily utilized for shipping the material to 
all parts of the country. 

loo 

WINTER FISHING ON CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, — 
The winter fishing on Chautauqua Lake is a 
good deal of a business. Being an in and 
lake it freezes over quicker than Lake Erie, 
and when the latter body is open Chautauqua 
Lake has ice enough to hold up an army of 
fishermen, There are’ now about twenty 
“‘coops,” as they are called, out on the ice, 
A “coop” is a box about three feet square, 
with a hole in the bottom. A hole is cut in 
the ice and the box is placed over it, and it 
being perfectly dark in there he can see the 
bottom as plain as day if the water is clear. 
If it is not clear a newspaper is sunk to the 
bottom under the coop, and fish passing over 
it arelcasily seen. Through this hole in the 
ice a wooden fish properly weighted is sunk to 
the proper depth, and with a cord attached to 
it the bogus fish is made to fly around lively, 
and thereby attract other fish to its focality. 
The man in the coop keeping watch, seeing a 
fish in good position, lets drop his heavy spear, 
weighing from fifteen to twenty pounds, fast- 
ening him to the bottom. Some large fish are 
caught in that way. The Monday before New 
Years there were caught three pickerel, weigh- 
ing respectively twenty-seven, thirty and forty- 
two ppunds. It is quite a business when the 
pond is frozen over, and those who follow it 
make money.—Silver Creek (N. ¥.) Local. 

et 
Nv'.—In stopping holes in castings, or 

for covering scars, a cement may be made of 
equal parts of gum arabic, plaster of paris 
and iron filings, and if a little finely pulverized 
white glass be added to the mixture it will 
make it still harder, This mixture forms a 
very hard cement that will resist the action of 
fire and water. It should be kept in its dry 
state and mixed with a little water when 
wanted for use. A cement for making joints 
in water and steam pfpe, or in any work 
where two pieces of metal are joined together 
and it is desirable to make a perfectly tight 
joint, may be used, made of iron filings or 
turnings mixed with sal-ammonia, The pro- 
portion of sal-ammonia is very small; only 
about a half pound is used to fifty pounds of 
filings, This cement-is mixed when wanted 
for use, and is driven int the joint with a cold 
chisel or other tool. 


ro rr 


An’ Errective GLuE,—A very effeetive glue 
mixture is said to be employed by Turkish ar- 
tisans in the nice work of attaching diamonds 
and other jewels to their metal settings. In 
the production of this substance the method 
pursued is to dissolve five or six bits of gum- 
mastic, each of the size of a large pea, in as 
much spirits of wine as will suffice to render 
it liquid; in another vessel as much isinglass 
—previously softened in water—is dissolved 
in brandy as will make a two-ounce vial of 
strong glue, adding two small bits of gum 
ammoniac, this being rubbed until dissolved. 
The whole is then mixed with heat, and kept 
in a vial closely stopped; when it is to be 
used, the vial is set in boiling water, This 
cement resists moisture, and will indissolubly 


‘unite two surfaces of polished gteal. 
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The Chemistry of Bread Making. 


CANTOR LECTURES, BY PROF. GRAHAM, D, 8, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


[Lecture delivered Deo, 1, 1879.) 


Another experiment, which is hardly neces- 
sary to show you, is that caustic potash orgoda 
has no action, or very little, on cane sugar, 
whereas it rapidly converts the glucoses into 
colored products, The yeast organism has a 
powerful action on solution of dextrose. It 
conyerts dextrose very rapidly into carbonic 
acid gas and alcohol, The same action takes 
place with Imvo-glucose; but if you take a 
mixture of dextro-glucose and lwvo-glucose, 
such as is made from inverted sugar, then you 
would find that the yeast organism uses much 
more dextro-glucose per unit of time than it 
does ef the Imyo-glucose. After some time 
you would, perhaps, find no dextro-glucose 
left, but there would be stillsome lmvo-glucose 
left, which would give a certain fullness on 
the palate when you were drinking the ales for 
which it is employed. 

This leads me to give you a short descrip- 
tion of the method employed for the making 
of this inverted sugar. I have a sample of it 
here, which has been made in that way. The 
cane sugar is dissolved in water, and a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid is added to it, about 
one per cent, It is then heated, and in the 
course of an hour, or an hour and a-half, the 
whole of the cane sugar has been converted 
into a mixture of equal parts of dextro and 
leyo-glucose. This is evaporated down, and 
is employed very largely in the manufacture 
of beer—not exclusively, the proportion, per- 
haps, being one-fourth, or, morevsually, one- 
sixth, along with malt—and the chief reason 
why the brewers employ this inverted sugar 
is, that it contains no albuminous matters. 
Now, in certain samples of barley, especially 
in some seasons, such as the one we have un- 
fortunately passed through, there is a large 
quantity of soluble albuminous matters form- 
ed on account of the bad maturation period, 
just when these soluble albuminoids should be 
converted into insoluble. Under these cir- 
cumstances, either a material such as this dex- 
tro-glucose, or a material such as yousee here, 
which is a mixture of dextro and Imyo-glucose, 
is émployed in order to give a certain stability 
to beer which it otherwise might nothave: 


I think Ihaye gone through the more im- 
portant preperties by which we may recognize 
starch, dextrine, sucrose, maltose, dextro-glu- 
cose and leyo-glucose, and I have, therefore, 
done for the present with the description of 
the properties of these important carbo-hy- 
drates. * 

I have been somewhat lengthy in my re- 
marks on these carbo-hydrates, and I dare say 
there are some few here who are very well 
acquainted with the properties of those bedies, 
but of course, in lecturing to a public audi- 
ence, one must consider the audience in gen- 
eral, not those who may happen to have stud- 
ied chemistry for some considerable period, 
and are tolerably familiar with these things; 
but I am bound to deal with these matters in 
this way, because if we take a generel audi- 
ence, we shall find that there.are many who 
have not had the opportunity of studying 
chemistry sufficiently long—or perhaps not 
even at all—to have acquired a knowledge of 
these bodies. Manifestly, when we come to+4 
consider what goes on in the important pro- 
cess of panification, and in the more important 
one of fermentation, we shall only be groping 
in the dark, if we have not previously laid a 
solid foundation of knowledge connected with 
the important properties of these bodies that 
have to enter into the composition of the 
bread,’ 


I now revert to the consideration of the phe- 
nomena that occur when certain albuminoid 
ferments act upen starch paste, I pointed 
out, at our last meeting, the valuable re- 
searches of Mr, O'Sullivan, the chemiat for 
Messrs. Bass & Co., of Burton-on-Trent. It 
is some few years since he pointed eut (not 
that he was the first, because it was Dubran- 
faut who first clearly recognized and named it) 
4 new sugar, to which he gave the name malt- 
ege and, even before O'Sullivan, Musculus 
gave an explanation of the hydration products 
brought about by the action of albuminoids 
on'starch paste. 

Six or seyew years ago, when I had the honor 
to address an audience here, I was aware of 
what had just been published, but it was too 
late te alter my tables and nearoat. nor 
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upon starch and sugar. We now know, how- 
ever, thanks to the researches of O'Sullivan, 
and to the latter works of Musculus and Gru- 
ber, and also to those of Brown and Heron, 
corroborated by other chemists, that under'no 
circumstances does malt infusion ever produce 
either dextro-glucose or levo-glucose, but only 
maltose and dextrine, and, consequently, mal- 
tose and dextrine are the products of the ac- 
tion of that important ferment on a solution 
of starch. 

A solution of soluble atarch, at first, when 
examined by a saccharometer, indicates a 
right-handed rotation of the plane of polar- 
ized Jight of 216 deg., and the reducing pow- 
er on Fehling’s liquid is nothing. In the 
course of a few minutes they find that the mix- 
ture, when acted on by a solution of iodine, 
indicates a brown color. Of course so long 
as there is soluble starch, the reaction with 
iodine would have given a bluecolor, but after 
afew minutes at that temperature, the solu- 
tion indicates a brown color, with a right- 
handed rotation of 209 deg., and 6.4 action on 
Fehling’s solution. In the course of two or 
three minutes longer, there is still a brown re- 
action, indicating what has been termed by 
Gruber erythro-dextrine. After that, however, 
at the particular period, where the right-hand- 
ed rotation is 195 deg., and the reduction of 
Fehling’s solution 18.9 they find that there is 
no colcred product, but they obtain an achro- 
matic dextrine. I will not go through the 
whole of this table, but the ultimate action, 
when carried out for a considerable length of 
time, is that no dextrine is left, and that the 
whole has been converted into maltose sugar, 
having a right-handed rotation of 150 deg., 
and a reducing power on Fehling’s solution of 
61 per cent; thatis to say, 100 parts by weight 
of maltose sugar only reduces Fehling’s solu- 
tion as much as 61 parts by weight of dextro- 
glucose or levo-glucose. 


Now, you may say to me, what is the prac- 
tical meaning of all this? What does it mat- 
ter whether three or four molecules of dextrine 
are formed, or whether there are a great many. 
We shall see. The practical result, I take it, 
is this. You must remember that that Brown 
and Heron, precisely like O'Sullivan, have 
acted on starch paste, which is the representa- 
tive of the boiled potatoes of the bakers, with 
avery powerful hydrating agent, and Heron 
indicates that, even though he uses so’ power- 
ful a hydrating agent as a maltinfusion, there 
are a serie3 of dextrines formed, and that, 
practically, the amount of maltose that is 
formed at a low temperature with a hydrating 
agent of weak power, as the albuminoids of 
wheat, manifestly must give us bodies ‘very 
rich in dextrine, and particularly poor in mal- 
tose sugar. Possibly some ef you may have 
forgotten, what I have already mentioned, that 
the yeast organism converts maltose into car- 
bonic acid and alcohol, but the yeast organism 
has a very slight action ondextrine. Dextrine 
is a very stable body. It is so stable, as re- 
gards the power of the yeast organism upon 
it, that the German brewer, for example, and 
eyen the English brewer who wishes to imi- 
tate him, does all he can to try and obtain, in 
his infusion before fermentation, as much dex- 
trine as possible frem the hydration products 
of the barley. Now the dextrine is of no use 
te the baker; on the contrary, the more dex- 
trine the baker forms in the panification pro- 
cess, either by employing bad flour, as I shall 
have hereafter to point out, or a bad process 
of fermentation—the more dextrine he forms 
in a given unit of time—whether it be in 6 or 
12 hours, the worse color his loaf will be, be- 
cause when you put dextrine bodies in the 
presence of moisture into an oven, they are 
converted inte highly colored product8; and 
the object of the baker, therefore, must be to 
find out some method by which he will get as 
much maltose formed and as little dextrine as 
possible, 

Then, I think, the next point I have learned, 
not/ merely frem these ‘researches of Heron 
and O'Sullivan, but from all previous studies 
is this—that yeast has a considvrable action 
on flour paste, but that yeast has a stilt great- 
er action on soluble starch. I shall have to 
refer to these matters again, 

I pass now, then, to the consideration of the 
albuminoids. Their general compositien is 
given in this table: 


AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF ALBUMINOIDS, 


you will find some slight discrepancies from 
the numbers given here, but this will fairly in- 
dicate the general nature of the albuminoid 
bodies: Carbon, 53.2; hydrogen, 7.1; nitro- 
gen, 15.7; oxygen, 22.1; sulphur, 1.8. 
these are the analytical results given by the 


chemist Lieberkunn, and he converts the cen- | 


tesimal ratios of these elements, and gives us 
this hypothetical formula, 072 Hi 12 N1 8 
$022. I say hypothetical, because if starch 


has hitherto been to difficult for usto elucidate | 
clearly the exact composition of its molecule, | 


I need hardly say that thé albuminoids are 
even more difficult. 


The albuminoids of wheat flour differ very | 


much from those of the other starches. We 
have on the table, the Sompos (tien of the va- 
rious flours. 

On looking at the annexed table you will 
see thft of albuminoids 10.9 is given to old 
wheat, 18 to barley, 16 to oats, 8 to rye, 8.9 to 
maize, 7.2 to rice. Oats and barley are very 


righ in albumineids, and probably most of you | 


have cousidered that wheat is pre-eminently 
rich in protein bodies, as they were called by 
Mulder, and that the value of any given sam- 
ple of wheat flour would depend entirely on 
the total quantity of albuminoids in the wheat. 
I think I shall be able to demonstrate to you 
that such analyses as are given in this table, 
where all the albuminoids are put together 
under one head are utterly useless, and give 
Ws no iden whatever as to the value ef a given 
sample ef flour for the purpose of making 
ing bread. If you take good wheat flour and 
knead it with water—you all know the experi- 
ment—you will gradually get rid of the starch, 
and the gluten will cohere in a sticky adhesive 
mass. Of course, if you wash it sufficiently 
long, you get rid of the whole of the starch, 
and what remains is called crude gluten. The 
crude gluten, when moistened with water, 
coheres—its particles join together with con- 
siderable force. Here is a sample, and you 
will notice the peculiar tenacity of the elastic 
tough mass. &he value in bread making of 
this peculiar property is no doubt manifest to 
all of you. If you have a body of such an 
elastic nature, it will entangle the carbonic 
acid produced by the action of the yeast on 
the starch, and the carbonic acid, being en- 
tangled in this way, will raise the whole mass. 
An abundance of these albuminoids is, there- 
fore, necessary to good bread making. 


AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF CEREALS. (ELOUR.) 
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Crude Math. consists of four-fifths of fib- 
rin, and one-fifth of an albuminoid body call- 
ed glutin, spelt with an ‘‘i,” in order to indi- 
cate the difference between that and the whole 
mass, which is called gluten. These are left 
in the kneading process, and such a paste as 
you have just seen consists of the fibrin and 
glutin. On the other hand, in kneading flour 
and water, there passes into the solution along 
with the starch, an albuminoid body, that has 
been culled sometimes casein and sometimes 
legumin. Now, if we take this gluten, we 
shall find that, when it is freed from water, it 
has no taste, and in addition to having no 
taste it is translucent. The buscuit, buns or 
loaves, which you see before you, have been 
made with gluten of flour, and I would like 
you to examine them after the lecture. I am 
indebted to Mr. Bonthron, of Regent street, 
for the different samples I have on the table 
here. He prepares the flour in such a way, 
that he can separate all the starch on the one 
hand from the crude gluten onthe other. In 
this bag on the table, there is the crude gluten 
containing very little*starch. In this other 
bag there is pure starch, and in this third bag, 
the flour from which these two products are 
obtained. 

This kind of bread is used for diabetic pa- 
tients, when the object of the physician is to 
restrain as much as possible, the use of starch 
in the food. Formerly, this diabetic bread 
came from Vienna. There is one sample, a 
pleasant seft bread, notintended to last a very 
long time, I suppose about ten days or a fort- 
night, so that patient living in different parts of 
England can readily obtain this kind of bread; 
whereas, this the other sample, dry, glisten- 
oe pereus biscuit, will keep an indefinite 

ot ime, doubtless for many years. I 
jluten was See, Taco 


Now, | 


) the albumen. 


little cakes, pirating like give bread, They 
are flavored a little with ginger, in order that 
for lunch one may not always be driven to eat 
this tasteless mass. Some of these are pre- 
pared with almonds, and others with various 
flavoring materials, so that the patients can 
have a little variety in their diet. 


[ought to mention that one reason I have 
for bringing this before your notice is, that 
| these particular kinds of glutinous bread are 
made at about one-fourth or ene-sixth the 
price of what they were sold at When brought 


| all the way from Vienna. 


Crude gluten is, then, « dry, tasteless, trans- 
lucent body, where free from water; and we 
have seen that the crude gluten may be con- 
veniently divided into glutin and fibrin, G@lu- 
tin is slightly soluble in cold water, and much 
more so in hot water. Glutin dissolves in 
spirits of wine. I say spirits of wine, because 
if you were to take this product of Mr. Bon- 
thron’s, and act upon it with absolute alcohol, 
it would fail to dissolye out the glutin; but if 
you use spirits of wine, it would dissolve out 
all the glutin in time. Having thoroughly di- 
gested this crude glutin in spirits of wine, we 
have nothing left but the fibrin, and this fibrin 
is manifestly, therefore, not soluble in alcohol, 
Although fibrin is insoluble in water and in 
alcohol, yet, if we were to take fibrin and mix 
it with water, and allow it to be acted on at 
the ordinary temperature for a little time, it 
would gradually undergo putrefactive decom- 
position, and ultimately produce offensive pro- 
ducts, but long before that occurred, in under- 
going putrefactive fermentation, the complex 
nature of the fibrin would be broken down, 
and some soluble albuminoids would be form- 
ed. This degrading action takes place when 
grain or flour has been damaged by water, and 
this kind of fermentation process occurs; and, 
instead of obtaining the powerful elastic glu- 
ten, we have a material that has very little 
tenacity. 

The soluble albuminoid bodies are the leg- 
umin and albumen, I prefer to call it legumin 
rather than casein, because legumin is found 
mainly in the seeds of the leywminosa: beans, 
pease, tures, and such like seeds. It is solu- 
ble in water, andin alcohol; it is precipitated 
by acetic acid, but the aqueous solution of 
legumin is not precipated on boiling. 

The next member that is soluble in water is 
Albumen is precipitated by al- 
cohol, and also upon beiling a solution con- 
taining it. You «all know that occurs also with 
j ordinary animal albumen—that a solution of 
| albumen, when heated, coagulates, as occurs 
aun egg for some little time. 
| One of the most delicate reactions to distin- 
a small quantity of albumen, whether 
vegetable or animal, in solution, is to add 
to it some férrocyanide of potassium and acetic 
| acid. While Mr. Lewis is performing that ex- 
periment, I will puss on to the consideration 
of the last of the albuminoids to which I wish 
to draw your atiention, 


| when you boil 


guish 


| 


In the husk of wheat, that which one sep- 
arates under the name of bran, occurs an- 
other albuminoid body called cerealin, Now 
cerealin has u very marked action upon starch, 
| in other words, it acts like the so-called diag- 
tase, It acts as malt infusion, and the ob- 
ject of its being there, gathered together 
mainly in the bran, is for the purpose of en- 
abling the young germinating plumule to ob- 
tain a large supply of nutriment, not entirely 
from the starch, but to a great extent from 
the cellulose of the outward layers of the 
cern. The cerealin, like many of the album- 
inoids, is precipitated by alcohol and also by 
acids. Now, these soluble bodies, legumin, 
albumen and cerealin, one or more of them 
occur in all seeds, and the reason that they 
occur in seeds, is that they are thereby pres- 
ent, under the germinatiug process, precisely 
what all chemists use in the researches upon 
starch, a material that has the power to con- 
vert the starch and even the cellulose into gel- 
uble materials, because you will ramember 
that starch and cellulose are insoluble in wa- 
ter, whereas, when converted into various su- 
gar bodies, they dissolve, and can be absorbed 
by the cells of the young growing plant. Now, 
the amount of this is somewhat increased by 
the process of sprouting or germination, I 
have here an analysis of the albuminous sub- 
stances found in barley and malt: 
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They were 75 in barley, but they are 


soluble albuminoid bodies. Sprouting in- 
creases, first of all tne quantity of the soluble 
albuminoid bodies; but, while that is notice- 
able enough, it is by no means so remarkable 
4s the peculiar change that has taken place. 
Ordinary soluble albuminoids, in a well ger- 
ie minated and well garnered barley or wheat 
q corn, are not very active in their action upon 
f starch, whereas, if sprouting has taken place 
Y at all, in otherswords, if the germinating pre- 
cess has taken place, then there is a very 
marked increase ef action, 


a I find time is passing so rapidly, that I must 
' defer some matters to our next meeting, and T 
will just draw your attention to the character 
of the albuminoid bodies in the other cereals, 
‘ Passing to barley flour, the chief difference in 
, barley flour, as compared with wheat, is not 
inthe umount of the albuminoid bodies, but 
in their character. If you take barley flour 
i and knead it with water, as one often does, 
I, with flour, you would, after washing for some 
iH time, find that there was a very small quantity 
of this crude gluten left, and that barley flour 
would be avery inappropriate material to form 
4 good loaf with. Of course, I know that bar- 
ley flour has been used for ages, but if any one 
present has been in the habit of eating barley 
bread they will know to what I refer—it is a 
i heavy, sticky, doughy sort of mass. It is 
7 more like wheat treated by the boiling process 
than by the oven process. 
§ Rye flour, very rich in the total quantity of 
h, albuminoids, is so deficient in crude gluten, 
i that when you knead it with water there is 
practically nothing left, the whole of it passes 

q away along with the starch; not that it is sol- 
i uble, but it is not coherent, and therefore does 
i not form that tough, elastic mass, which is so 
4 characteristic of wheat under the same condi- 
tions, 
Precisely the same may be said of oat flour, 

1 do not know whether any one present has 

; ever seen oat flour fermented with yeast in the 
ordinary way; but it is a heavy mass, and 
practically the same may be said of maize, 
Now rye flour is very much used in the North 

of Europe for the purpose of making bread; 

and it is with rye flour chiefly that the leayen 

, process is employed; and those who have 
a traveled in the northern parts of Europe will 
ind vemember perfectly well the dark kind of 
bread that rye, fermented with leaven, gives. 

‘To & great oxtent, the same remarks as to the 

want of cohering elastic gluten would apply 

to oats, or barley, or any other cereal than 


only 6:2 in case of malt, with, ef course, a 
‘corresponding increase in the quantity of the 


more so in hot water; but that which distin- 
guishes it from fibrin is that it dissolves in 
spirits of wine, whereas the other material, 
fibrin, which constitutes 71 per cent of crude 
gluten, dees not. There are yet other forms 
of albuminoids, but these are soluble in wa- 
ter. They consist of albumen, which, of 
course, is soluble in water. It is precipita- 
ted by strong alcohol and by boiling, and 
differs therefrom from the next member, leg- 
| umin, which resemble albumen in every 
other respect, except that on boiling it is 
not precipitated. Lastly, there is a form ef 
soluble albuminoid matter, contained more 
| especially in the husk or skin of the berry of 
the wheat, which has been called cerealin. 
This is a very active diastasic ferment, and 
resembles to a great extent the peculiar dia- 
stasic ferment which is obtained from malt- 
ing barley, and infusing the result of that 
malting. " 


- 

These three varieties of soluble albumin- 
eids are found, one er more of them, more 
or less in all seeds, and for this reason. You 
remember I pointed out to you the nature’ of 
the caryopsis of barley, and T compared that 
with the rich, thick, fleshy cotyledons of 
the bean and pea, and I said when you con- 
sidered the bean and pea or the caryopsis of 
the barley and wheat, we have in either case 
a mass of matter stored up by the parent 
plant for the future nourishment of the 
young embryo lying at the bottom in both 
cases. Now, the functions played by these 
soluble albuminoids is tv convert the insolu- 
ble cellulose matter, the woody fibre, and 
after that has been to a great extent used 
up, then to attack the starch, the amalaceous 
nfatter, in the grain or in the seed, and con- 
vert it inte soluble nourishment tor the 
young growing embryo. The amount of 
soluble albuminoids we shall presently see, 
is well-matured and well-gardened grain, is 
not large, whereas, in ill-matured grain and 
still more, of course, in sprouted grain, the 
amount of these albuminoid fegments is con- 
siderable. 


IT shall call your attention now to a .very 
interesting experiment, because we shall find 
that it has a considerable bearing upon the 
very ingenious process of fermentation that 
bakers have discovered for themselves. If we 
take yeast, which is a powerful and active fer- 
ment when added to dextre or liwvo-glucose, or 
maltose sugar, and add, it to the unbroken 
starch cells, we shall find that, even after an 
hour in the cold, there is comparatively little 
action; whereas if we add to that yeast, and 
that unbroken starch — ordinary starch before 


them to ooze through the sa¢ or wall of the 
starch cell. 4 

The tendency of all albuminoids, even those 
which are insoluble in water, and even that 
which is the most complex in its structure, 
namely, fibrin, is to degrade, to become less 
and less complex, and ultimately, of course, 
to become soluble in water. The degradation 
of molecular structure is communicated to thé 
cemplex molecular structire of starch, so that 
the complexity of the starch undergoing the 
peculiar degrading action which goes on inthe 
albuminoid molecule is itself converted into 
molecules less complex than starch, namely, 
into maltose and dextrine; in some cases there 
may be also the production of other sugars, 
We see, then, that the albuminoids are power- 
ful degraders, or breakers down of the com- 
plexity of molecular structure. But that is 
not the only interesting point connected with 
nitrogen. Curiously enough, we speak of nit- 
rogen as being inert, and, as being merely 
used as it were for the purpose of diluting the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, hence we are all 
very liable to look upon nitrogen as playing a 
comparatively unimportant role in the phen- 
omena of nature; and yet, strangely enough, 
were it not for the action of nitrogen, or 
rather of the compounds of nitrogen, there 
would be no life whatever in this world; there 
could be no simple. cell even built up without 
the action of this marvellous architect, the 
nitrogenous compound, Every cell structure, 
and of course every large aggregation of cell 
structures, such as an oak tree, or a man, con- 
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taining many millions of cell structures, is all 
built up by the wonderful ugency of nitrogen, 
or rather of its compounds. But while nitre- 
gen is so important an agent, so marvellous a 
builder up, it is for very similar reasons equally 
powerful in breaking down. Whenever you 
have albuminoids present, if there be moisture 
sufficient, and if there be warmth sufficient, 
there you have the agent ready for degrada- 
tion. And hence it follows that man has been 
obliged to use two chief methods for the pur- 
pose of preventing this wonderful degrading 
power possessed by albuminoids. One method 
man adopts is heat. By the simple action of 
heat, some albuminoids are rendered insoluble, 
and therefore, inert. 


w 


You know that if you | 2, 


will, to some extent, prevent the degradation | 8 
of the albumen, and it will last or withstand 
putreféction longer than if you had not so 
boiled it. Heat, together with drying, is a 
still more pewerful method of preventing the | of 
attack of these albuminoids. If you were -to 
take perfectly pure cellulose, which exists so 


very useful facts, 
take the analysis of Flemish wheat, we find 
the insoluble albuminoeids are 8.8, the soluble 


albumineids are only 1.4, 
your attention particularly to twe or three 


We have seen the great diversity in charac- 
ter of the albuminoids found in the different 
cereals, and I wish to draw your attention this 
evening to the degrading influences which are 
brought about in the character of the album. 
inoids of wheat by climatic influences, I 
have here the result of some researches of 
the eminent chemist, Peligot, on different 


heats, taken chiefly from his own country, 


but to some extent from countries outside 
France, 


By looking, at this table we shall learn some 
In the first place, if we 


4; in the case of Odessa wheat there are 


take ordinary white of egg and boil it, you | 12.7 insoluble and 1.6 soluble; Poulard bleu, 


-7 insoluble and 1.9 soluble; in the case of 
another variety of Poulard wheat we haye 18.8 
insoluble and 1.8 soluble. 
analyses of the same wheat, but the product 


He also gives the 


a very dry year, in which the soluble 
I wish to draw 


wheat. Wheat, then, is pre-eminently fit- 
ted for the purpose of making bread by the 
fermentation process, since it is so rich in this 
tough elastic gluten, which holds in the car- 
honic acid, and enables you to have a light 
serated bread. 


largely in woody structure—if it were abso- 
lutely free from all kinds of albuminoids—you 
would find even in moisture it would not decay; 
it would last for ages, I may say; but we alse 
know perfectly well that ordinary wood decays 
rapidly, especially if there be moisture. Now, 
the plat adopted in order to overcome this 
tendency to decay, is either to heat the wood, 
80 ag to ehar a portion of it, as used to be 
done when wood was charred on the outside 
to convert it into charcoal. That plan, how- 
ever, has been replaced (6 a great extent by 
the still more efficacious way of acting on the 
albuminoids so as to precipitate them. Tannic 
acid and creosote precipitate the albuminoids 
and that is why the leather maker uses the 
tannic acid in oak bark or Bombay cutch, and 
why railroad companies take care to creosote 
their sleepers, 


points in this analysis, First of all, by divid- 
ing the insoluble of the soluble, so as to con- 
vert the soluble into unity, we shall have the 
following ratio; In the case of the Flemish, the 
ratio of insoluble to soluble is 4} to 1; Odessa, 9 
to 1; Poulard, 8) te 1; Mida, 10 to 1 ; Polish, 124 
to 1, a very large ratio; Hungarian, 8} to 1; 
Egyptian, 14 to 1; Spanish, 6 to 1; and Tag- 
anrog, 10 to 1. We shall see afterwards the 
importance of this to the miller when he has 
to consider the best method of mixing his 
wheats, for the purpese of producing a high- 
class flour. A very interesting point about 
‘these analyses of Peligot is this, I haye not 
had an apportunity of referring to the original 
paper, and therefore I do not know whether he 
himself pointed out this interesting relation or 
not, but if you compare the soluble albumi- 
noids with the amount of what he calls dex- 
trine — of course the methods of analysis 86 
years ago were not quite so perfect as we have 
now at our disposal — but still, taking the 
déxtrine, which is new called maltose, together 
with dextrine, and comparing it with the 
soluble albuminoids, you will find a very 
strange ratio appears, and which is very con- 
stant throughout. The ratio of soluble albumi- 
noids te dextrine in the case of Flemish wheat 
is 1 to 4, Taking the Odessa, which is se 
very different in character to the Flemish, so 
large is the amount of ‘insoluble albuminoids 
compared with that in Flemish, still we have 
also the ratio of soluble albuminoids to dex- 
trine as 1 to 4, In the case of Poulard bleu, 
there also we have 1 to 4, and so you will find 
in all cases 1 to 4, until we come to the Hun- 
garian, where the ratio is not quite 1 to 4, but 
1 to 3}. This, probably, is due to some slight 
error in the analytical process, not to apy real 
difference in the nature of the compounds 
formed, 8o it goes on again to the Egyptian 
and Spanish as 1 to 4, until we come to the 
Taganrog, and there it is 1 to 5}. Possibly, 
this is also due to some error of analysis, 
With this exception, in a long list, we have 
the ratio of soluble albuminoids te the dex- 
trfhe always as 1 to 4, evidently indic ; 


itis boiled, and while the cells are not burst— 
a small quantity of the cold water infusion of 
any of the cereals, we shall find that, inas- 
much as that celd water infusion contains 
soluble albuminoids, these are acted upon by 
the yeast, and are converted:from their com- 
plex molecular structure inte bodies of less 
complexity in their structure. In other words, 
they are less colloidal or gummy; they are 
more mobile. That peculiar molecular dis- 
turbance having been brought about, among 
the soluble albuminoid bodies in the cold water 
infusion of any of the cereals, by the peculiar 
action of yeast, these degraded albuminoids 
having the power of passing through the lining 
of the starch cell, and in that way the hydra- 
tion of the starch is brought about, so that 
maltose sugar and dextrine ef the various 
kinds I have told you about are formed ; where- 
as, if we do not make use of these soluble 
albuminoids obtained from a cold water infu- 
sion of one of the cereals, if we take starch 
itself unboiled, we shall find that yeast has, 
in the same time, comparatively fittle action. 
Now, that is a matter of considerable interest, 
and we shall find that the baker has acquired 
all that knowledge practically long ago, Iam 
only pointing it out to you on account of its 
scientific interest. Mr, Lewis has, in one tube, 
some water unbroken starch cells and yeast; 
in the other, in addition to the yeast and 
starch, he has added a small quantity of celd 
aqueous infusion of flour. These two tubes 
have stood one hour, and on testing a filtered 
portion of each, you will find that, whereas 
the yeast and starch alone have no action, or 
but little, on Fekling’s solution when boiled 
with it, that in the other case, where a little 
cold infusion of flour was added,, the Fehling’s 
solution will show considerable reduction, 
proving that sugars have formed by the inter- 
vention of the soluble albuminoids of flour. 
(The experiments showed a marked difference.) 
We may gather, then,’from this that the yeast 
cell is itself unable to pierce the starch cell, 
and that the action brought about by the yeast 


is indirect; by first of all degrading the term 
of the soluble albuminoids, and then causing 
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(Lecture delivered Dow. 8, 1879. | 

As there are many millers present for the 
first time this evening, from different parts 
of the country, I think it is desirable to give 
a short resume of tho latter part of the last 
lecture, where I was discussing the albumin- 
oids of wheat, because it is needful for the 
miller to understand the respective charac- 
ters-of the different albuminoids of wheat as 
for the baker; indeed, as milling precedes 
baking, it is perhaps even more so. 

At our last meeting then, I pointed out to 
you that the albuminoids of the cereals dif- 
fered greatly in their character, and that 
wheat is remarkably rich in those forms ef 
albuminoids which do not dissolve in water, 
and which agglutinate together, and that it 

i was on this account that wheat flour is, of 
all flours, that which is pre-eminently fitted, 
on xccount of the viscid resisting nature of 
its glunten, to lend itself to the action of car- 
i bonic acid in raising and piling the loaf, 
\ Whereas the other cereals are very ineffi- 
cient in that respect. Mr, Lewis, at present, 
is taking some of that crude gluten, and is 
kneading it with a little water and he will 
presently show you the wonderful elastic 
} power ef this material, The action ef the 
water on the particles ef crude gluten is to 
gause them te cohere together, forming a 
Y tough, elastic mass. We saw from the anal- 
Vil ysis before us at our last meeting, that wheat 
i” diffors not so much in the amount of the to- 
tal albuminoid principles, but rather im the 
i; nature of those albuminoids, 


The creosote precipitates the 
albuminoid matters, 


and therefore those 
albuminoid matters are not able to degrade 
the cellulose matters of wood. So in the same 
way fish is cured; the Finnon haddock is pre- 
served, for a certgin time by the action of 
smoke; hams are also preserved for a certain 
time, Other methods haye been employed, 
such as the use of salt, and you will find that 
the baker has made use of this agent to pre- 
vent, to some extent, the degrading action of 
the albumineids. The Egyptians, in the pre- 
paration of their mummies, had recourse to 
the same system, partly by drying and paitly 
by the employment of certain promatic pringi- 
ples, so that we find that heat, especially dry 
heat, is one of the means by which we can 
prevent the degrading action of albuminoids. 
The ether method consists in the employment 
of chemical reagents, such as corrosive subli- 
mate, tannic acid, creosote, and other matters 
of that kind, which prevents their activity by 
the precipitation of albuminoids. We shall 
Presently see more of this when I come to 
speak of the rationale and object of the Sie 
drvag ot | 
» v 


" The albuminoids in cereals may be very 
Be conyeniently divided into two chief categor- 
» ies, those which are soluble in water and 
iy those which are, at least at first, not soluble, 
_ ‘Those which are insoluble, consist of glutin 
aud fibrin; glutin differs from fibrin, inas- 
much as itis slightly soluble, in cold water — 
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| ters than the wheats of the good years. In 


tide after drying | the corn, so that there is-‘no 
moisture given here for you te compare with 
Peligot’s results, but if you look at Peligot’s 
results, you will find about 14 per cent., or 
about one-seventh of the whole, to consist of 
water. If we deduct this one-sevehth from 
the nitrogen column of Lawes and Gilbert, we 
shall then obtain, by simply multiplying what 
remains by 6.33, the amount of albumineids, 
as in the instances given by Peligot. Now, in 
the years 1846, 1849 and 1851, when that cor- 
rection is made, if we compare Lawes’ and 
Gilbert’s with Peligot’s results, we find that, 
in those three yoars, 10.85 was the average 
amount of the total albuminoids, soluble and 
insoluble put together. We see in the years 
1845, 1848, 1852, and 1853, the bad years, that 
the average total amount of the albuminoids, 
soluble and insoluble, amount to 12.7. Thus, | 
therefere, we find that the wheats of the bad 
years have two per cent. more albuminoid mat- 


other words, wheats of bad elaboration have 
the greatest amount of nitrogen. That, at 
least, refers to our own country; und net only 
is the amount of nitrogen or albuminoids high 
in bad years, but there is one other very ser- 
ious matter for the miller, namely that these | 
albuminoids are not well elaborated. A con- 
siderable quantity of them are soluble, like 
cerealin and albumin, and are high in prepor- 
tion te the insoluble variety that the miller or 
baker requires. 

Jo be Continued. 
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I wish to draw your attention now to some 
important results published a good many years 
ago by Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert. Doubt- 
less, to some of you the names of Lawes and 
Gilbert are well known, but to those who are 
not so well acquainted with them, I may say 
that the agricultural interest of England lie 
under a great debt te the public spirit and 
enterprise of Mr. Lawes, who has for more 
than thirty years spent some £4,000, if, indeed, 
it is not nearer £5,000 a year, on an elaborate 
series of researches, not merely inte the imflu- 
ence of seasons upon wheat, but into an im- 
mense number of matters connected with 
agricultural chemistry, He has been most 
ably assisted in the great national work by his 
scientific collaborateur, Dr. Gilbert. 

On referring to this table, you will notice 
that I have marked certain years, 1846, 1849, 
and 1851 witha +. Those years were remarka- 
ble for the dryness of the summer, the great 
umount of heat, the long continued heat, 
and tle favorable conditions, not merely in 
the maturing period, but also in the harvesting 
period, If we look to the figures there given 
ug by Lawes and Gilbert, we shall find, firstly, 
that the total weight of produce per acre is 
very high; secondly, that there is a high ratio 
of dressed cern to the total weight of corn; 
and, thirdly, that there is ahigh relative weight 
of corn, It is put here in pounds per bushel, 
and these who are well acquainted with agri- 
cultural matters, will see, of course, that 638 
pounds per bushel, or 62} pounds, indicates 
considerable excellence. Now, while the har- 
vest was a favorable one, and the crop was 
good, we find that the amount of ash in the 
grain of 1846, was 1.9; in 1849, 1.8; in 1861, 
1.89; which are low numbers compared with 
what we shall find in the bad years, But 
that is not all, a high preduce or a valuable 
crop, and a high state of maturation of the 
grain, in other words, considerable excellence 
in the wheat, are accompanied by a compara- 
tively low ratio of nitrogen—in 1846, 2.15; 
in 1849, 1.94; and in 1851, 1.98. 

Now let us take the other aspect of the 
question, The bad years are marked with —; 
1845, was a bad year; 1848, the year of pol- 
itical troubles, was also a year of great trouble 
te the farmers; 1852 and 1853 were also bad 
years. Now, if you look at these years, you 
will see that whilst the total corn is low, the 
weight ef dressed corn is alse low. In one 
year it is only 56 pounds to the bushel, and in 
another case 50 pounds. But it we can con- 
sider the ash, we find it is comparatively high. 
‘Take the case of 1848, which is a compara- 


tively bad year, it is 1.02; in 1852, 2.0; in 


1858, 2.24; and so on, The nitrogenis very 
high as well as the ash—TI should say the 
ratio of percentage of nitrogen was high, not 
the actual amount produced per acre, but there 
is a high ratio to the corn itgelf —in 1845, 
5.25; in 1852, 2,88; in 1853, 2.35. Conse- 
quently, you see that a high ratio of nitrogen, 
so far from being ceincident with a good char- 


of wheat, is rather coincident with a 


acter 
bad, character of wheat, and the same applies 


echo oust Shieh rather insiontire oh 


DECISION IN THE D DOWNTON CASE, 


Full Tecct.—In the Circuit Court of the United 
States, for the Eastern District of Missouri, 
September Term, A. D., 1879. 
Robert L., Downton, plaintiff, vs. 

Milling Co., defendant. Patent. 

W. G. Rainey and George Harding, Esq., 
attorneys for plaintiff. G. M. Steward and F. 
W. Cotzhausen, Esq., attorneys for defendant. 

Oral remarks of Treat, J., deciding cause. 

Iam prepared to announce my conclusion 
in the case of Dewnton ys. The Yweger Milling 
Company. This case was presented at great 
length last Spring, and it was announced to 
counsel at that time, that if the Court was 
compelled, as matters then stood, to decide 


Yeger 


himself ‘stpentateading the whole matter, and 
putting them in the mill. The contention be- 
ing on the part ef Downton that he informed 
these parties who had bought these rells, 
which came under a subsequent patent, that 
whilst he put them in, they must give him a 
royalty under his process patent, and hence 
any use ef the rolls by those parties did not 
exonerate them from a royalty therefor. 
Judge Dillon and I concurred as to those two, 
since they were supposed to have been put 
there for some purpose, they were put there 
by the plaintiff, and under his very patent, and 
if it is said that they were put there merely 
to clog the machinery, and for nothing involy- 
ing a purpose, such a proposition cannot be 
maintaied. 

Now the Court is brought for the purposes 
of this case to the censtruction of this patent. 
It has been read and re-read very carefully. 
If theré is anything in it that is patentable, 
and involves novelty, it is not the use of rolls 
at every stage of this process, for all the Min- 
nesota mills had been'using it before; and in 
Europe and Missouri the same thing had been 
practiced for a long series of years; but it 
was tho interjection of rolls between the first 
and second grindings, whereby certain effects 
would be produced, that is, such use flattens 
the germ or embryonic part of the berry, and 
also the pellicle, by a grushing instead of a 
grinding process. It is very obvious to any 
one who has looked into this subject, that if 
the grinding process is continued whereby all 
the matter of the berry, including the germ, 
which seems to be the most obnoxious part of 
the whele, is mixed, then instead of getting a 
first quality of flour, you have flour that is 
somewhat inferior in its character; for this 
waxy germ in itself has no especial nutritive 
property, but damages the flour through vari- 
ous causes. Hence, if you can take that out 
in the first instance so that it shall not be 
ground into the body of the flour, it is cer- 
tainly a most beneficial effect. To do it you 
must crush, not grind, for this little embryonic 
particle is so very minute that unless you flat- 
ten it it may under trituration, or grinding, 
pass into the middlings, and if you grind the 
middlings it will go into the body of the flour, 
So that the true construction, and the only 
construction that will uphold this patent, 1s 
the interjection of those rolls between the first 


the case, it would have to decide it in 
a certain way, but it weuld be meré :set- 
isfactory if on certain points it could be more 
fully presented. That has been done, and 
very ably. One of the points as to which the 
Court was troubled was whether, under the 
existing state of the art, this being a process 
patent, there was any novelty in it. Second, 
was the patent itself sufficiently specific in its 
terms to make it practicable, or in other 
words, patentable, in the form pursued. It is 
not proposed this morning to go through the 
milling literature with regard to these matters, 
as the various stages of all the matters in- 
volyed were fully considered at the time of 
the hearing of the milling cases before Judges 
Dillon, Nelson and myself. We were then 
very fully instructed as to this new process, 
and also as to the etate of the art when the 
new process arose; and the conclusiens an- 
nounced in that case are very ‘familiar to the 
counsel in this case, and to the milling public 
generally by this time. 

Now, the mills using this new process in- 
terject rolls at various stages in connection 
with grinding, and after purifying, regrinding 
the purified middlings. Counsel were asked 
whether they construed this particular patent 
as covering any use of rolls on purified mid- 
dlings at any stage of the processive grinding, 
or whether, under their construction of the 
patent, it was a use of rolls, one or more, at a 
stage intermediate the first and second grind- 
ings. Counsel were understeed to say that 
the interjection of such rolls at any one of 
these successive stages was within the terms 
of the patent. The importanee of that if the 
testimony is understood, relates to the ques- 
tion of infringement. 

There was a controversy at an early stage 
of this case, growing out of the transactions 
between Downton, Allis & Company, of Mil- 
waukee, and this defendant Ywger. Judges 
Dillon and myself disagreed in opinion with 
regard to the effect of the paper transactions 
involved; but his ruling with regard te the 
matter, was necessarily the ruling in the 
case, Ho held that if there was an infringe- 
ment of this patent, then the defendant must 
answer, except as to the two chilled iren rolls 
interposed between the first and second grind- 
ings pouring to the terms of the patent; be- 

e Allis & Oo., who were te some extant 
eR, 


and second grinding of the purified middlings; 
by that meuns the fluffy matter would be 
thrown off, leaving the tailings to be operated 
upon thereafter, Then comes the next ques- 
tion: If that be the true reading of the pat- 
ent, did this defendant use anything but the 
two chilled iron rolls at that stage of the pro- 
cess? The evidence is very uncertain on that 
point. 

Some say that under the Wegmann patent, 


Rolls of other stages of the ang process 
had been previously used; and even by Mow- 
bray at that particular stage; hence, if the 
patent is to be construed by its terms as cov- 
ering the use af rolls at any stage of the mill- 
ing process, it had been long anticipated prior 
thereto. If it is tobe restricted to the use of 
rolls at the particular stage mentioned, then 
80 far as this case is concerned the plaintiff is 
estopped, because he himself, as heretofore 
decided, placed the only rolls used at that 
stage in the defendant’s mill. 

On the other hand, frrespective of the 
question of estoppel, if the patent is for a 
process to be effected without any knewn 
means of accomplishing the result, but re- 
quiring inyentive faculty whereby rolls to ac- 
complish the purposes and fheir modes of 
operation were to be determined by new in- 
yentions or discoveries, then the patent does 
not furnish to any one, as then skilled in the 
art, means whereby the beneficial end could be 
accomplished. No one in the then existing 
state of the art could by the use of any rolls 
known, or by any modes of operating the 
same, have effected the designedend. Conse- 
quently to uphold this patent for a process 
which weuld haye been ineffective without 
some inyentions thereafter had, would be to 
block the path to all future progress in the art 
of milling. ) 

The necessary result is that I dismiss the 
bill; the patent being void for want ef novelty, 
and uncertainty, , 


The Consolidated Middlings Purifier Co., of 
Washington, D. C., have filed a bill against 
Andrew Hunter, of Chicago, Ill., for infringe- 
ment of their patents on middlings purifiers. 


At the last term of the Court in the North- 
ern District of New York, in the case of the 
Consolidated Middlings Purifier Co. vs, Griffin, 
for the infringement of the Smith patents, a 
decree was rendered affirming the validity of 
the patents, the title of the complainants and 
for the recovery of profits and damages to be 
ascertained by Wm. Townsend, who was ap- 
pointed receiver, and a perpetual injunction 
granted, 


The complainants in the case of the Con- 
solidated Middlings Purifer Co. vs. Griffin, for 
infringement of the Cochrane patents, at the 
last term of the Court at Utica, N. Y., gave 
notice to haye the case set fora hearing at 
the June term of the Court to be held by 
Judge Blatchford at Canandaguia, where it is 
probable that the whole Cochrane case will 
come up again in detail. 

Ee 


A Steam Road-Wagon. 


During the Winter months Professor Saroni 
has been busy perfecting his steam wagon, 


porcelain rolls were used at various stages, 
But no matter as to that. This question is one 
tv which the Court asked particular attention, 
namely, here is a statement that by the use of 
rolls in a particular stage of this process, cer- 
tain beneficial results can be had: that is, a 
flattening of the germ.so that it will not pass 
through the bolts. 

Now, is that te be construed in this way; 
that any device that might at any time there- 
after be had, whereby such a result may occur, 
is covered by this patent? It seems that an- 
terior to this patent Mowbray and others had 
been using rolls, and in that very stage of the 
process, but the contention was that the par- 
\ticular rolls that they were using did not effect 
the end to the desired extent; and hence sub- 
sequent to this process patent it became nec- 
essary to have some rolls invented which 
would effect the end. 

Now, it is an elemental proposition as to 
patents that they shall be so clear that by or- 
dinary means they can be worked out by a 
person skilled in the art, It is clear that this 
patent could not be operated by any method 
until some person invented rolls, which, whilst 
they should not be corrugated, because ‘that 
would be as bad as the millstone in triturating, 
but should be smooth and yet have sufficient 
grip and be of sufficient hardness; and that 
was not all, they must have the same diameter, 


and work with equal speed instead of differ- 
ential speed, Neither of which was suggested 
in the patent. 

Te summarize: The claim of the patent 
is specific. ‘The herein-described process of 
manufacturing middlings flour by passing the 
middlings after their discharge from a purifier, 
through or between rolls, and subsequently 
bolting and grinding the same, for the purpose 
set forth.” Those purposes, as the specifica- 
cnmlinetien are malnly 1 for flattening the germ. 

faye pare 


and he will this week forward his model of the 
machinery to washington, D. C., for the pur- 
pose of securing letters putent upon it, he 
having so far been operating under a simple 
cayeat. Since the appearance of the appara- 
tus upon the streets last Fall it has been vast- 
‘ly improved. By a double system of clutches 
and pulleys, one at each end of the driving 
shaft, the power can be applied for speed or 
for slow work with heavy draught. But the 
greatest novelty that has been introduced into 
the machinery is a system of propulsion for 
use in case of ascending a steep hill. Taking 
the idea from the fact that a horse can draw 
a much heavier load than its own weight, the 
inventor has introduced two sets of levers that 
correspond exactly in movement and in the 
application of power with the two hind legs 
of a horse the one alternating with the other, 
precisely as do the limbs of the animal. It is 
difficult, without diagrams, to illustrate how 
this is accomplished, but its effect can be 
understood with sufficient clearness from the 
foregoing comparison. ‘Tho second import- 
ant advance made is in a device for the rapid 
generation in steam, which is a marvel of in- 
genuity, as well us a marvel of success. 

As formerly, gasolene is the fuel employed, 
and is made to play npon pumice-stone, which 
heats to a whiteness, and thus not only creates 
a reservoir of constant heat, but should the 
flame be temporarily extinguished by a sud- 
den jerk of the machinery, as it is apt to be, 
it is instantly rekindled. The pumice-stone 
occupies the fire-box, above which are ar- 
ranged coils of pipe containing the water, 
which are so arranged as to give the water 
both’ lateral and longitudinal motion, and to 
permit the sediment to settl® in the lower 
pipes on the side of the flre-box, where it 
can be readily taken ou 
er boiler-is used to g& 


A-second and small- _ 


apparatus * atomizers which 
are 60 familiarly known and used in procuring 
fine spray from bottles of perfume, and the 
action of the steam atomizer invented,by Pro- 
fessor Saroni is precisely similar to that of a 
perfume bottle, The jet of superheated 
steam, as it emerges from its nozzle, meets a 
jet of gasoline vapor from the nozzle imme- 
diately below the steam nozzle, and steam and 
gas are together projected into the fire-box in 
that infinitely divided condition so favorable 
to chemical combination, resulting in intense 
combustion and the rapid production of heat. 
As soon as the pumice-stone has thus been 
sufficiently heated, the atomizers are shut off 
and the ordinary ‘service jets are turned on. 
By this means steam can be generated from 
cold water to a pressure of 100 pounds in fonr 
minutes, It may be added that the “leg pro- 
pulsion,” if it may be so termed, can be used 
with or without the slow-motion pulley, or the 
locomotive apparatus may be entirely un- 
coupled, and the power applied to driving a 
thrashing-machine, with the’ wagon remaining 
stationary.—S/. Paul Pioneer-Press. 
ee 
Rules Governing Competitive Display of 
Flour at the Millers’ Industrial 
Exposition, 
SPECIAL PREMIUMS, CLASS NO. V. 

Best barrel patent flour from spring wheat, 
gold medal. 

Best barrel patent flour from winter wheat, 
gold medal. 

Second best barrel patent flour from spring 
wheat, silver medal. 

Second best barrel patent flour from winter 
wheat, silver medal. 

Third best barrel patent flour from spring 
wheat, diploma, " 

Third best barrel patent flour from winter 
wheat, diploma. 

Best barrel straight flour from spring wheat, 
gold medal. 

Best barrel straight flour from winter wheat, 
gold medal. 

Second best barrel straight flour from spring 
wheat, silver medal, 

Second best barrel straight flour from win- 
ter wheat, silver medal. 

Third best barrel straight flour from spring 
wheat, diploma, 

Third best barrel straight flour from winter 
wheat, diploma. 

RULES TO GOVERN COMPETITION IN CLASS NO. V. 

1. The Millers’ National Association shall 
appoint at least five judges to make the awards 
and no appeal from their decision will be al- 
lowed. 

2. No entry will be received of less than 
one barrel, 

8. No premium will be given 
bleached by an artificial process, 

4. No flour over four months old will be 
granted an award, 

5. All flour entered for competition to be- 
come the property of the Exposition. 

6, No entry fee will be charged for flour 
entered for competition, but all tlour entered 
for exhibition shall pay an entry fee of five 
dollars, 

Tests will be made chemically, and by bak- 
ing, at the discretion of the judges. 

The Committee have arranged a plan by 
which it will be impossible for the judges to 
know the manufacturer of the flour they are 
testing, or to whom the premiums have been 
awarded, until the records, to be deposited in 
a bank vault have been examined. 

Rule 16, Rules and Regulations, has been 
changed to read as fellows: All exhibits of 
flour, grain and their products, entered for 
competition will be sold at auction at the close 
of the Exposition to the highest bidder, for 
the benefit of the Exposition fund, except 
such a8 may be manufactured in the building. 

tS 

Wuar « Sincte Cenr Dip,.—A singular 
finaucial transaction occured in an office a day 
or two since. . By some means or other it hap- 
pened that the office boy owed one of the 
clerks three cents, the clerk owed the cashier 
two cents, and the cashier owed the office boy 
two cents, One day last week, the office boy 
having a cent in his pocket, concluded to di- 
minish his debt, and therefor handed it oyer 
to the clerk, who in turn, paid half of his 
debt by giving it to the cashier. The latter 
handed it back to the boy saying that he only 
owed him one cent. The office boy again 
passed the the cent to the clerk, who passed 
it to the cashier, who passed it back to the 
boy, and the boy discharged his entire debt 
by handiug it to the clerk, thereby squaring 
all accounts, Thus it may be seen how great 
is the benefit to be derived from a single cent 


if only expended ! 
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A man went dewn on Wall street yesterday, 
and by a rise in the market cleared ‘$1,000. 
| This morning he tried the same racket, and in 
just half an hour he didn’t have money enough 
to take him across the ferry.—New York Hue 
press, 

“Leap year gives the young ladies a gentle. 
man’s privileges in making love.” Perhaps it 
does. But no respectable young man, says an 
able Western journal, will have anything to do 
with a young lady who takes a position on the 
Street corner and winks at the gentlemen as 
they pass by. Ner would it look well for a 
dozen or more young ladies to loaf around in 
front of a church an honr anda half on Sunday 
nights, sparring and knocking one another's 
hats off, and dancing a tra-la-la on the side- 
walk in order to kill time until tne congrega- 
tion is dismissed, and then buckle up toa 
young man and escort him home. Not any. 


“An Englishman” writes to the Boston Tyan- 
seript that’ he has learned some marvelous 
things about his native land during the few 
weeks he has been in America, Any Ameri- 
can who has ever resided in England, even for 
a few days, knows just how he feels.” 


Human nature is queerly constituted. The 
average man doesn’t feel as bad when he re- 
ceives $10 too much change as he does when 
he gets 10 cents too little. He is more anx- 
ious to correct the little mistake than he is to 
rectify the big one. 

Baltimore has a man named Mudd, and 
everybody he meets tells him to dry up.—Phil- 
adelphia Pre: But he has one advantage 
over other men—nobody will ever care to sit 
down on him.—New York: Muil. 


young man who went to the Black Hills to 
seek his fortune, and wrote back to his father 
that he had done well, but added: “TI will be 
home on Wednesday evening. Mect me at 
dark, just out of town, and bring a blanket or 
a whole pair of trousers with you. I havea 
hat,” 

Experience teaches many things — promi- 
nent among which, to a man, is that is safer 
to run your chances with a balky mule than 
dictate to a Woman on wash day. 

“Do animals resist temptation?” asks Popu- 
tar Science, and the editor theorizes on the 
subject for three hours, instead of going out 
and making a practical experiment by shaking 
ared flag at a goat.— Boston Post. 

“Will you name the bones of the head?” 
said a teacher to one of his class. {T've got 
’em all in my head, teacher,” replied the pupil, 
“but T can’t give ’em.” 

Some of¢the high-toned would-be-fashiona- 
ble people of Fifth avenue, New York, are 
giving receptions at which only French is 
spoken, Something still more remarkable 
would be a swell party at which enly good 
English was spoken.— New Orleans Picayune. 


A Rhode Island man who left a son and 
daughter penniless that he might give Harvard 
College $50,000, had his will ‘‘busted” so quick 
that it almost turned his grave around. — 
Detroit Free Press. 


A San Francisco paper announces the de- 
struction by fire of a Chinese wash-house and 
its contents, ‘ including « full and fine set of 
Washing miterial and apparatus, and ten 
Chinamen.” 


A little girl who wrote an assay on the cow 
managed to state before closing that the “cow 
is the most useful animal in the world except 
religion.” — Rochester Express. 


This is getting to be a well-padded world, 
There are horse-pads, foot-pads, hip-pads, 
liver-pads, kidney-pads, lung-pads, and stom- 
ach-pads, and some one will soon have a pad 
tor bald heads.— Detroit Free Press. 


A poet asks: ‘Who shall go first to the 
shadowy land, my love or I?” If they con- 
template committing suicide, to which no objec- 
tions should be offered, we suggest they toss 
up a cent; heads, he goes first; tails, she goes 
lyst. Noristown Herald. 

So 

A TON of gold or silver contains 29,166.66 
ounces, A ton of gold is worth $602,875. A 
ton of silver, at the present rate per ounce, is 
worth about $382,000. A cubic foot of gold 
weighs 1,200 pounds, and is worth nearly 
$300,000. A cubic foot of silver weighs 600 
pounds, and is worth about $10,000. The 
value of gold coin, bars, and bullion in circula- 
tion in the world is estimated at $3,500,000,- 
000. This would makein one mass a twenty- 
five foot cube. The amount of silver in cir- 
culation in the world is believed to be equal 
in value to the gold supply, : 


The story is teld at Williamsport, Pa., of a, 


Our Book Department. 

For the convenience of our readers, we have 
made arrangements with publishess so that we 
can furnish any of the following works, post- 
paid, om receipt of price. All remittances 
must be made by post-office money order, draft 
on New York or Chicago, or by registered let- 
ter. For sums of less than $1 postage stamps 
will be taken, Address all orders to 


E. Hanrison’ Cawkenr, 
Publisher United States Miller, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRAIK—The Practical American Millwright and Mil- 
ler. By Davipo Craik, Millwright. [1 ustrated by 
numerous wood engravings. and two foldivg plates, 


8vo0, $5. 

Contexts.—Part I, Introduction—Chapter I. Me- 
chanical Powers, The Lever, The Inclined Plane, The 
Wedge, ‘the Screw, The Pulley and Cord, The Crank, 
IL. Fly and Balance eels. Centrifugal Foree and 
Circular Motion, Action and Reaction, Friction, III, 
‘Transmission and ‘l'ransportation of Motive Power. LV. 
Peculiarities and Properties of Pressure of Water, 
Taking Levels, Fitting Down Sills Under Water, Pres- 
sure of Water, Velocity of Falling Water, Tables of 
Velocity of Water and Quantity Discharged, Measuring 
a Stream of Water, Table of the Quantié of Water 
Passing Over a Wier. Part Il, Water heels, V. 
The Undershot. VI.. ‘ihe Uvershot. VII, Experi- 

ts with Wheels, Barker's Wheel. VILE. Central 
ree Wheels. IX. Spiral Discharges Wheels, ‘The 

Rose Wheel. X._ Spiral or Serew Flood Wheels,’ XI, 
Mill-Dams. Part IIT.—saw Mills, IL. The English 
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—American Miller and Millwright's Aasistant, 
War ELLs A new edition. In one 
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Contents will be found the following: 
Words. Part 1. 
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PALLETT.—The Miller's, Milhoright's and Engineer's 
Guide. By Henry Pauerr. Tilustrated: In one 
vol, 12ino., $3. 


— - 

LERPEL.—The Construction of Mill-Dams: Comprising 
uigo the builuing of Race and Reservoir Embank- 
thents and Heud Gates, the measurement of streams, 
gauging of water supply, ote. By James Lerre, & 
Co Illustrated by 58 engravings, 1 vol. Svo., $2.50, 


LARDNER.—The Steam Engine: For the 
ners. By Dr. Larpyer. Lllustrated, 


TEMPLETON.—The Practical Examinator on Steam 

and the Steam Engines With Instructive References 
relative thereto, arranged for the use of Engineers, 
nd others. 


use of Begin- 
l2mo, 75 cents, 


Students, 
12mo, $1.25 
BOURNE.—Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine : 
n ite various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. Being a sup- 
plement to the “Catechisin of the Steam Engine,” 
ByJoun Bouxnk, C. E. New Edition. With numer- 
ous Lilnstrations. I6mo. Cloth, $1.50, 
BYRN Har db ok for ti rtisan, Mechanic and Kn- 
gine mprising the Grinding and Sharpening ‘of 
Cutting Tools, Abrasive Processes, Lapidary Work, 
Gem and Glass Engraving, Varnishiug and Lacquering, 
Apparatus, Moteriuls und Processes for Grinding and 
Polishing, etc. By OLivex Bynwr. 
185 wood engravings. One vol. Syo., 


EDWARDS.—A Cutechivm of the Marine Steam Engine, 
For the use of Engineers, Firemen and Mechanics. A 
Practical Work for Practical Men. By Ewony Ep- 
warps, Mechanical Engineer. [lustrated by 60 en- 
sravings, including exampes of the most modern En- 
gines, In one volume, l2mo, $2. 


. Illustrated by 


WATSON.—The Modern } ¢ of American Machin- 
tatsand Engineeras Including the Construction, Ap- 
piisstion and Use of Drills, Lathe Tools, Cutters for 

Boring Uylinders and Hollow Work G« nerally, with 
the most Economical Speed for the same; the Results 
Verified by Actual Practice at the Lathe, the Vice, 
and on the Floor, together with Workshop Manage. 
ment, Economy of Mauufacture, the Steam Bn; ine, 
Boilers, Gears, Belting, ote., ete. By Kannur P. Ware 
SON) late vf the “Scientific American.” Illustrated 
by.86 engravings. In one volume, 120, $2.50. 


LUKIN, © Young Mechanic. Practical car; 
containing directions for the use of all kinds 0} 
and for construction of steam engines and mechanical 
models, including the art of turalay in wood and 
metal, By Joun Lukin, author of “Phe Lathe and 
Its Uses,” otc. Illustrated. 12mo, $ .75, 


LUKIN.—Amongst Machines: Embracing descriptions 
of the various mechanical appliances used in the man- 
presture of wood, metal, and other substances. 12mo, 


entry, 
tools, 


LUKIN.—The Bou Ei 


ineera: What They Di 
How They Did It, 


ith 30 plates, 12me, $ 


eter XI. Testing, 
+ Combustion ef Coal. 
moke Prevention and Aree, XV. Heatin, 
Suriace. XVI. Boiler Power. XVII. Bursting an: 
Collapsing Pressures of Cylinders. 
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by Wx. Tesperon, Engineer, | 


Memoranda for Ovil and Mechanical Berinters. By: 
Guitrorn L, Morrxawontn, Member of the Insfity 

tion of Civil Engineers, Chief Resident Engineer of 
the Ceylon Railway. Second Awerican, from the 
Tenth Lenaah Edition. In one yolume, full-bound 
in poeket-book form, $2. 


ROPP’S COMMERCIAL CALCUCATOR: Containing 
many convenient and valuable Tabies, showing the 
value of Wheat, Corn, Rye, Onts, Barley, Cattle, 
Hogs, Hay, Coal, Lumber, Merchandise; tho simple 
and compound interest at 6, 7, 8 and 10 per cent, : 
Measurement of Boards, Soantlings, Timber, Saw 
Logs. Cisterns, Tanks, Granaries, Corn-Cribs, Wagon - 
Beds, Time Table, Wages Table, ete., eto., ste.; also 
entirely New and Practical Method of Rapid Calcula 
laa By Cunistian Rorr, Jr Pocket-book form, 

cloth, $1. 


McLEAN.—The Miller's Text-Book. By Jaws Mo- 
Lrax, of Glasgow, Scotland, Price, postpaid, 0 
cents, 


Any other books, either domestic or foreign, 
that our readers may desire, we shall be 
pleased to obtain and furnish to them at the 
lowest rates, postpaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada. 

To or 

Continental Exhibition of South 

America. 

The Continental Exhibition of South Amer. 
ica to commemorate the third centennial of the 
foundation of the city of Buenos Ayres in the 
Argentine Republic, will be opened on the 14th 
of September and closed on the 16th of Dec- 
ember, 1880. L. W. Morris. of No. 50 Broad- 
way, New York. has been appointed General 
Agent for the United States, to receive appli- 
cations and forward exhibits, The charge to 
exhibitors consists of the freight, and $4.75. 
per square yard of space used, und some other 
contingent charges, 

Although the Exhibition chiefly aims at giy- 
ing to the people of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion an opportunity to judge of the ingenuity 
demonstrated by the manufacturers of the 
United States in their machinery, apparatus, 
implements and processes (other foreign arti- 
cles being excluded from the Exhibition pro- 
per), it will at the same time offer an occasion 


.| to show also what is done by us in our various 


manufactures, which will be exhibitedina place 
in the immediate proximity of the Exhibition 
buildings, and.thus a field may be epened for 
their introdnction into the vast territory of the 
Argentine Republic and its neighboring States, 
the principal industries of which are sheep- 
farming, cattle-raising, whéat-growing, mill- 
ing, tanning, and general agriculture, 

The articles to be exhibited are divided into 
six sections: 

See. 1.—Natural and agricultural products. 

Sec. 2°—Machines, implements and tools, 

Sec. 3.—Produets of general industry. 

Sec. 4,-—Fine arts. 

Sec. -Public instruction. 

Sec. 6.—Animals for breeding purposes. 

Prizes, consisting of gold, silver and bronze 
medals, and honorable mention, will be award- 
ed on the day of closing the Exhibition. 

i 

Tux ‘“Avroasraer--Qurre--Too--Perrecr” 
Man.—Of him Talmage said in his ‘last Sun- 
day’s sermon: I hate the perfect men, I never 
was so badly cheated in my lifeas I once was. 
by one of your “perfect” men. He had got 
so far np in morals that he couldn’t see the 
rules of common honesty. These men who 
go prowling around prayer meetings telling 
how much like saints they are—look out for 
them; keep your hands on your pocketbooks. 
The ‘higher-life” m@n of a certain class who 
goes around with a Bible under his arm and 
who rushes into the countiug-room ef a mer- 
chant who is adding a column of figures, and 
exclaims: ‘How's yoar soul?” is a nnisance. 
He makes religion a dose of ipecacuanhs. I 
tell you a roaring, roistering, bouncing sinner» 
isn’t so repulsive to me as one ef that sort of 
higher-life men. 

oe ——___ 

Corn Cops ror Furn.—Mr. Ira A. Holly, 

Superintendent of the water works at Bur- 


lington, lowa, reports that for the first 20 days 
of last‘December he ran his boilers exclusive ly 
upon corn cobs. During that time the engines: 
panped 5,818,698 gallons of water. 246 feet 

igh; 81,466 pounds of corn cobs were used 


‘during the time, or 4,073 pounds per 24 hours. 


The pumps averaged about 290,9: gallons in 
the same length of time. In a letter from Mr. . 
Holly, in which these particulars are ven, he 
says the duty is about 14,700,000. ow fig- 
ure that duty at the price we pay for soft Iowa 
coal. It would take 3? pounds of cob to do- 
the work of one pound of coal; dut; figuring | 
according to price, 55,600,000 meando water: 
raised one foot high per hundred pounds of 
coal.” This is a rather remarkable statement. 
A 

The following shows thé quantities ground’ ~ 
by the various’Pesth mills in 1878 and 1879— 
in centner of 128 th: af 


Cee ter. 


The Old Mull. 


Here feom the brow of the hill I look, « 
‘Through a lattice of bows and leaves, 

an the old gray mill with its gambrel roof, 
And the moss on its rotting caves. 

1 hear the clatter that jars its walls, 
And the rushing water’s sound, 

And Usee the black floats rise and fall 
As the wheel goes slowly round. 


1 rode there often when [ was young, 
With my grist on the horse before, 

And talked with Nelly, the miller’s girl, 
As L waited my turn at the door. 

And while she tossed her ringlets brown, 
And flirted and chatted so free, 

The wheel nfight stop or the wheel might go, 
11 was all the same to me, 


‘Tis twenty years since last I stood 
On the spot where I stand to-day, 
And Nelly is wed, and the miller is dead, 
And the mill and Lare gray. 
wut both, till we fall into ruin and wreck, 
To our fortune of toil are bound; 
And the man goes and the stream flows, 
And the wheel moves slowly round. 
—Thoa. Dunn English in Harper's for “April. 


NEWS. 
EVERYBODY READS ‘THIS. 


ITEMS GATHERED FROM CORRESPONDENTS, TELE- 
GRAMS AND EXCHANGES, 


Pembina is to have,a 4-run mill this season. 

Kentucky millers complain of considerable 
damage on account of high water lately. 

The Dakota Water Power Co., at Sioux 
Falls, has increased its capital’ stock to $500,- 
000. 

Much flour is being stored in the Northwest 
awaiting the opening of iake navigation. 

Bruce #', Johnson succeeds the firm of 8. 8. 
Kennedy & Oo., at Greeley, Colorado. It is 
suid that Mr. Kennedy intends soon to put up 
« large new mill, 

James Thompson's oat-meal mill at Lanes- 
boro, Minn., with a capacity for using 2,000 
bushels of oats per day; will be in operation 
soon, 

Kimble & Kitzman are building a 3-run 
water-power mill at Janet’s Ford, Minn. Lef- 
fel's wheel is used, 

Messrs. R. Aleshire & Co., of Gallipolis, 
O,, ave completely remodeling their mill, 
When completed it will be a first-class new- 
process 6-run mill driven by steam power. 

Exrnoston.—The boiler in the flax-mill 
owned by Rosenthal & Co., at Frankfort, 
Ind., exploded on the, morning of- March, ith 
just before the hour for going to work, All 
the employes inthe mill, ten in number, were 
instantly killed. The ruins at once caught 
fire and were totally consumed. Loss on 
building $10,000; no insurance. 'The mutil- 
ated bodies were recovered, The boiler was 
an old one. ‘ , 

Buryep,—The flour mill of Baker, Johnson 
& Co., at Shoals, Ind., was burned March 12, 
together with 4,000 bushels. of wheat, 150 
barrels of flour, a lot of corn, bran, etc. 
Loss, $15,000; no insurance. 

Fava Acoprnt.—Frank Morris got caught 
in the machinery at the mill in Oconee, IIL, 
March ist, and was instantly killed. 

W. H. Sullivan, of Whitewater, Wis., the 
champion horse-shoer of State of Wisconsin, 
gave us a call during the past month. He 
claims that horse-shoeing is « science that few 
shoers really understand. 

1,551,789 barrels of flour were made in Min- 
neapolis during the year 1879, of which 442,- 
598 were exported direct to Hurope. 

Henry & Co.’s 5-run steam power mill, at 
Huntingdon Co., Pa., has started up, They 
have also one set of rolls. ‘The capacity of 
the mill is 200 barrels per 24 hours. 


N. Mendenhall has purchased the Hancock 
Steam Mill, at Hancock, Md., and will entire- 
ly remodel them to a new process mill, 


Acomwrnt.—The engine in the Bluff flour- 
ing mill at Red Wing, Minn., was totally 
wrecked recently by the breaking of the eylin- 
der head. 

Burnep.—March (th, the gyain elevator 
owned by Munger, Markell & Co., at Duluth, 
Minn,, was burned with contents. 'The build- 
ing cost $50,000 in 1872, and was insured for 
$20,000, It contained about 170,000°bushels 
of grain, on which there was an insurance of 
$85,000, 

Exvrosion,—The, boiler in the two: -story 
-grist mill of Bolomdn Zeigler, at Brotherton, 
Opposite St, Charles, Mo., on the Mississippi 
River, exploded with fornia foree March 9th, 
and tore the old mill to atoms. Simon Zeig- 


Cause of the disaster, a lack of water in the 
boiler, 


The Board of Trade, at Fargo, Dakota, earn- 


estly udvises farmers to clean their wheat and 


have it in a perfectly dry condition when they 
market it. They think that as a rule the 
farmers thresh their grain too soon after har- 
vest. The past season their has been consid- 
erable fault found with dirty and damp grain 
from portions of Dakota, 

Ames, the Northfield, Minn., miller, has just 
been elected mayor of "that lively little city. 

The Minnesota Millers are called to meet in 
council at Minneapolis, April 13th to take 
steps towards being properly represented at 
the Cincinnati Exhibition, Minnesota is ex- 
pected to make a grand show at that, Exhibi- 
tion, 

Jay Gould is now investing in town lots at 
Duluth. Has he been reading J. Proctor 
Knott's memorable Duluth speech. 

John Webster the well known Detroit mill- 
wright is said to have nearly recovered from a 
recent illness. 

The StCroix flour mills, at Stillwater, Minn, 
have been compelled to shut down on account 
of scarcity of wheat. This is the case with 
hundreds of mills throughout the West. 

The Richwood Mills, at Richwood, Minn., 
have changed hands, The present proprietors 
are Brookins, Abbott & Campbells, They will 
remodel the mill this coming summer from old 
to new process, The firm is known under the 
style of the Richwood Mill Co. 


The freight rates ou flour from Minneapolis 
have recently been reduced 10 cents!per barrel 
and flour is moving eastward again, 

Chicago is to have a glucose manufactory, 
on a large scale. There’s money in it; hence 
its proposed construction. Papers have been 
sent to Springfield for the incorporation of the 
company—capital, $650,000, paid up. On 
this amount Messrs. Matthieson and Weichers, 
who are conducting an immense sugar refinery 
near New York, and are represented here by 
Henry (©. Carver, contributed $350,000. As 
this is a majority of the capital, the control, 
it is understood, is to be in the hands of Chi- 
cago parties, the principal ones being Mr. 
Cyrus H. McOormick, who takes about $75,- 
000 worth of stock; Mr. Marshall Field, Mr. 
L, Z. Leiter, Mr. George M. Pullman and Mr. 
N. K. Fairbank, who takes the remainder. 
These names are a guarantee that the works 
will be built, The manufactory which they 
propose erecting will, it is understood, have a 
capacity per day of 50 car loads of corn, or 
20,000 bushels, It requires, it is said, about 
850 gallons of water to each bushel of corn to 
extract the starch from it. Here’s wherein 
lie the profits, A bushel of corn, costing 
about’ 40 cents, produces thirty pounds of 
grape sugar, or three gallons of sirup. This 
sugar, which costs them net two cents per 
pound, they;can sell at from three and one- 
half to four cents, while the three gallons of 
sirup can be sold at from 35 to 40 cents a gal- 
lon. 


The Milwaukee Middlings Millstone Co. 
have now completed the magnificent new mill 
which they have been building for Mr. B. 
Stern in Milwaukee, and it is the finest mill 
in the Northwest in every respect. 

The following is the regord of flour manu- 
facture (in barrels) in Indianapolis, Ind.: 
1875, 140,000 ; 1876, 146,522 ; 1877, 203,583 ; 
1878, 192,000; 1879, 210,822. Indianapolis 
has 10 grain grinding establishments, includ- 
ing flour mills, hominy mills and a starch fac- 
tory in which $304,000 is invested? which in 
the year 1879 used $924,500 worth of raw ma- 
terial and turned ont a manufactured product 
valued at $1,076,800, and employing 73 per- 
sons to whom $40,800 was paid for services. 


The failure of Mrs. Hibbard & Graff millers 
of Grand Rapids, Mich, is reported. _ Liabil- 
ities reported very heavy, including $400,000 
borrowed money. Speculation in grain op- 
tions is said to be the main cause of this fail- 
ure which also includes L. H. Randall presi- 
dent of the Farmer’s und Mechanics’ Bank, of 
Grand Rapids, and H. W. Hindsdale a well- 
known capitalist of the same city, When 
millers indulge in option trading, because 
business is dull, they are traading on danger- 
ous ground, 

The Milwaukee Middlings Millstone Qo. 
have, during the past month, made heavy 
shipments to Dakota, California, Coloradoand 
Missouri. 


Somes Ohiy; Pakpia: is to have a flouring 


ler, a son of the proprietor, who acted as en- mill. 


gineer, was killed outright, and a colored 
named Willams, th tizeman, injured so! 


4 ron mil ob ba Del Rap, 
|, Pakota,. thie susainor. ae 2 ; 


have just started up Messrs. J. K. Mullens & 
Co.’s mill at Denver, Colorado, which they 
have been remodeling, and it has been pro- 
nounced the best arranged mill in the State. 

Munger & Markell’s elevator at Duluth, 
Minn., is to be rebuilt. 

The Eggert grist mill at Peshtigo, Wis., is 
to be rebuilt this season. 

The Knapp, Stout & Co.’s new flouring mill 
at Rice Lake, Wis., is completed and ready 
for business, 

Col. Marsh, at Valley City, Dakota, is rush- 
ing forward the material for his mill and dam 
at that place, 

A steam grist mill is to be built at Herman, 
Lake county, Dakota, this summer. Hay will 
be used for fuel. 

The steam flouring mill at Clinton, Wis., 
has been supplied with new and improved 
machinery, and is doing good work. 

Mr. Batzle, of Owatonna, Minn., offers a 
good mill site free of charge to anyone who 
will put up a good mill at that place. 

The flouring mill of the Eau Claire Lumber 
Co., at Eau Claire, Wis., after undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs, is again in operation. 

There is a prospect of another grist mill at 
Clintonville, Wis., this summer, in addition 
to the one owned by Stack & Metzner, 

Mr, Charles Espenchied has taken posses- 
sion of the Vermillion mills at Hastings, 
Minn., most of the old employes are retained. 

Mr. S. R. Ames has severed his connection 
with the Ames mill at Northfield, Minn., and 
gone to Sioux Falls, Dakota, to engage in 
farming. 

The Milwaukee Middlings Millstone Co. 
has contracted to build a mill st Jamestown, 
Dakota, for Mr. Anton Klaus. 

The Shaber flouring mill at Phalen’s Orcek, 
Minn., recently burned, is to be rebuilt, and 
carpenters are now engaged in constructing 
the frame, “5 

The Salem, Oregon, flouring mill is the 
largest, mill in that section. It has twelve run 


of stone and turns out 650 barrels of flour 
every twenty-four hours. 

Lonis Weitzell’s mill dam at South Elkhor, | 
Ky., was recently washed out by high water. 
The loss is about $1,500, and the mill will have 
to, remain idle for some months, 


Arrangements are about completed for the 
erection of a mill on the Sioux river, two 
mailes west of Sioux Falls, Dakota. It will 
be called the Queen Bee mill of Minnehaha 
county. 

‘The Springfield Mill Co,, Springfield, Da- 
kota, whose mill was burned some months ago, 
are preparing to rebuild, .The building will 
be of chalk stone, and’ the company have pur- 
chased a portable engine to be used in sawing 
out blocks, 

The Milwaukee Middlings Millstone Co. 
are overhauling Messrs, Straubel & Ebeling’s 
mill at Green Bay, Wis. 

John Deehler, of Montpelier, Wis., is about 
to put up a saw and grist mill on his place in 
Montpelier. 

James Shaw, of Millville, Ky., intends to 
overhaul his mill, changing it to a hew process 
and adding several run of burrs, 

Tn California seasonable rains continue, giv- 
ing assurance of a fruitful year. Advices 
from all parts of the State give good promises 
notably for cereals, but for fruits as well, 
The stock of wheat is increasing rapidly. 

A new steam rice-pounding mill is to be 
erected at Savannah, Georgia. Already over 
800,000 bushels of rough rice are annually 
brought to that city to be cleaned, and with 
increased facilities, it is believed that a large 
increase will be made in this amount. 

A twenty-run new process mill, to be built 
by a stock company, is in contemplation at 
Lexington, Ky, This will be the largest mill 
in Kentucky, and the only one of the kind in 
Lexington, a place with a population of 20,- 
000 and good railroad connections, 

On and after Jan, 1, 1880, the following 
number of bushels will constitute a car load, 
in selling and buying on ’Ohange at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Winns 

Corn. 
Rye. 

Other grain, 24,000 ths. h 

The Milwaukee Middlings Millstone Co. 
have just taken another large contract in 
Colorado. 

E. Weasel, formerly of Bloomington, Dl., 
has recently bought the flouring mills at New- 
Port, Mich,, and is remodeling it to a new 
process mill, 

tis ramored that one of the oldest mills on’ 


400 bu. 
425 bu. 
425 bu. 


eed 


owners. In fact the inventory has been al- 
ready taken, and no doubt the sale will soon 
be completed, when it is probable that con- 
siderable improvements in it will be made. 
We are not at liberty at present to name the 
mill. 

Messrs. Smith Bros., the Milwaukee mill- 
wrights, are still engaged on the immense 
Schlitz’s brewery. They dre now preparing 
a set of rolls for crushing malt, to have a 
capacity of 3,500 bushels of malt per day of 
12 hours, 


> 


Foreign Items. 


The third centenary of the foundation of 
Buenos Ayres, South Americus, will be cele- 
brated by a grand international exposition 
during the present year. Sig. Julio Arditi, of 
Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, is the 
President of the exhibition. 

Forty-four million bushels of wheat were 
| shipped from the port of Odessa, Russia, dur- 
ing 1879, carried by 1,101 vessels. 

About 8,500,000 bushels of wheat were 
ground by ten mills in Pesth, Hungary, dur- 
ing 1879. In 1878 the same mills ground 
about 8,300,000 bushels, 

Quite a cargo of fresh meat, consisting of 
beef, veul, lamb and mutton was recently 
imported into England from Australia. The 
vessel carrying it passed through the Red Sea 
and Suez Canal, and experienced pretty warm 
weather. The meat generally was found to be 
excellent upon its arrival. 

An invention has recently been made in 
North Germany of a material for making 
millstones and also for forming the surface of 
wheat scouring mac hines, G. A. Buchholz is 
the inventor. 

Lange’s Mills at Altona, Austria, which 
were recently burned, are to be rebuilt from 
pians made by Adolf Fischer, C. E., of Buda- 
pest, Hungary. 

A sEconp railway tunnel through the Alps— 
the Mt. St. Gothard—connecting Italy and 
Switzerland, nine and a quarter miles in 
| length, has been completed. he first tunnel 
| —the Mt. Cenis, connecting Italy and France 
—was completed in 1871, and is about eight 
miles in length. The latter cost $15,000,000, 
and thé former $10,000,000. 

a —_—_——- 


Trials of Ticket Auentas 


Dramatis Personw—TVicket agent and elderly 
lady. ‘‘ What time does the train arrive?” 

“« Nine-fifty.”” 

‘* When does it leave ?” 

Ten.” 

‘How long does it stop ?” 

“Ten minutes.” 

Elderly lady produces watch, got up on 
¢elam-shell principle, with States-prison escape- 
ment—no go—and looking at the clock, asks: 

“Ts that the right time ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” 

**Ts it railroad time ?” 

“Yos,"? 

“Are you sure, cause I don’t want to got 
left.” * 

. *Yes’m, quite sure.” 

‘Well, it ‘pears to me it’s five minutes too 
slow.” 

‘*No'm, it’s correct ; your time is probably 
fast.” 

‘See here, young jack-snipe, don’t give me 
any of your sass; that watch won’t take a 
back seat for any of your new-fungled jim- 
cracks,” 

The agent wilts. 

“Now, young feller, what is the fare to St, 
Paul ?” 

‘* Six twenty-five. 

‘* How ?” 

“Six dollars and twenty-five cents.” 

‘Oh! you folks don’t charge nothing now, 
do you?” For goodness sake, how much do 
you charge per mile ?” 

‘* Four cents.” 

«* How far is it 2” 

‘One hundred and fifty-nine miles.” 

Agent grabs ticket to Sy Pagl, stamps it 
and says: 

** Six and a quarter, please,"’ 

“What for ?” 

‘* For a ticket to St. Paul.” 

“Who said I was going to St, Paul? I’m 
sure I didn’t. But perhaps you're so smart 
you know better than I do where I'm goi 

Agent is about to say something, when he is 
cut short by his tormentor, who says:” 

“Gimme aticket to Benson, and don’t keep 
me standing here all day,” 

Well, we expected to see the’agent's smiling 
face wreathed in frowns,"but no; with a calm- 
ness truly wonderful fhe puckered up his lips 


‘aud whistled, “I'ma Litt Daieronp. en 


ris Tribune, 
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Remarks on Grinding. 
BY JAMES M’LEAN, OF GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, 


In the British town mill, grinding requires 
especial care and good jndgment.- Stone 
dressing, often the highest paid depaatment, 
“being sleight of hand work compared to the 
skill and judgment reqnired in a good grinder ; 
carelessness or want of skill is easily checked 
with the stoneman, it is far otherwise with 
the ‘grinder ; negligence or bad judgment oe- 
easionally causing 2 serious loss, or altering 
the character of the flour completely, the 
master too often not having the ekill to know 
what is wrong, T is little divergence 
in the practice of stone dressing, so that a 
little experieuce enables the master to know 
thé good from the bad one. Grinders diverge 
widely in practice, not only individuals but 
whole countries, so that sometimes it is better 
to have 4 grinder with little experience under 
able guidance, than trusting wholly to one 
with a life-long experience. 

The principal qualifications in a good grind- 
er is to have the sense Of feeling well devel- 
oped; some individuals ure remarkable for 
the extreme sensitivencss of their feeling, 
with others it is so dull that they are in per- 
petual doubt as to whether they are right or 
wrong, others again have it better in one 
hand than the other; my own experience 
showing me this being always in anxious 
doubt for some years, when young feeling 
with the right hand as is customary (and 
grinders well know that whenever they begin 
to doubt and get anxious they make the sense 
of feeling still worse), till noticing the left 
hand had the sense more perfect, I rarely 
used the right one afterwards. It is well 
known how cold, dirt, or handling tools such 
as the pick handle affects the feeling, and they 
have to exercise it for some time after before 
they can trust it. Spouts are often, badly ar- 
ranged also for catching the flour. When the 
arrangement is bad, a piece of zine can often 
remedy it a good deal, so as to throw it all in- 
to the hond in a gentle stream, aiding the 
feel greatly, und giving a guess as to the 
speed, 

The general practice in feeling the flour is 
to let the hand fill more or less, th®n press 
down the thumb through it and along the 
points of the fingers, that is, on the top of 
the pressed down stuff. Some press down 
the thumb, shutting the hand atthe same 
time on a full handful. Inexperienced indi- 
viduals sometimes imagine that rubbing small 
quantities between the points of the fingers and 
thumb is always suflicient, but practice teaches 
otherwise—the sense of feeling of very few 
being so perfect as to detect the sharpness or 
size of the particles in very close grinding, 
unless they are in number suflicient to cause 
amore or less thickness between the thumb 
and fingers ; pressure seeming to aid the sen- 
sation without their contuwct. Thus, in close 
grinding, pressing the thumb repeatedly on 
the descending stuff on the points of the fin- 
gers, an@ then rubbing it along, enables one 
to feel ® sharpness; when, by rubbing un- 
pressed stuff, no sharpness or particles can be 
detected. With the most of wheats, however, 
it is safer to feel the particles with a loose, 
easy feel, on the points of the fingers, judg- 
ing their size better thereby, and the pressing 
of the thumb down through a handful giving 
an idea as to the average sharpness, or if 
there is any or what amount of felled stuff, 
This is a term applied in Scotland when it is 
overerushed or polished by the rotary motion 
being destroyed, and expresses the real injury, 
as it takes some time to recover; the atmos- 
phere restoring its adaptability fof fermenta- 
tion, but it never fully recovers from the ef- 
fects of the polishing. The experienced 
grinder readily detects it from its oily smooth- 
ness, andif the proportion is too great it 
begins to lie on the outside of the stone, it 
being unable to grip a portion of it at all, It 
thus causes increased pressure, heat and 
moisture, and sprerding over like paste, stops 
all air motion acd if not checked, finally 
lifts the stone and rolls out in steaming 
worms, Even with a slight pasting over, it 
is better to lift the stone at once, as it takes a 
long time of wasteful and injurious grinding 
to partially recover, and never recovers its full 
keenness till lifted. In choosing a medium 
betwixt over-crushing and over-sharpness, 
conjoined with their effects on the bran, lies 
the skill of the grinder—some wheats stand- 
ing a considerable amount of each without in- 
jury, while with others no freedom can be 
used either way. 

As mentioned before, proper wheat grind- 
ing being the right approximation of the 
crushing and cutting process applied, I will 
endeavor to explain the different styles of 
grinding, and the effects of each, 


“ 


Wheat for grinding purposes may be di- 
vided into four qualities, namely, weak-soft 
and weak-hard, and strong-soft and strong- 
hard. 

The first, or weak-soft, is easy ground in 
comparison to the moisture it contains, and 
can go over a great amount of face without 
injury to the bran, or over-polishing of the 
flour, from the light pressure required to dis- 
integrate it, and hence have broad, clean 
bran, can be free and easily dressed, and is 
not so apt to be injured as the others. 

With the second, or weak-hard, practice 
differs more widely, and it is more often in- 
jnred. Grinders may be divided into two 
main classes. There are those who rule the 
feed chiefly by heat, and never vary the feed 
much, being determined, whatever the quality 
of the wheat, neither to have the stone what 
they consider too low, nor yet pressed with 
what they imagine too much feed, so as to 
avoid, in their opinion, over-heating. ‘These 
do well enough in country mills, where Brit- 
ish wheat is always the ruling quantity in a 
grist, or town or country mill, where they 
keep the grist of an, average softness ; but 
where hard wheats are put often on by them- 
selves they are total failures. The other class 
are those who know there is a certain free- 
ness, whether on hard or soft wheats, which 
seems to suit the baker best ; and to get this 
certain freeness, which experience alone can 
teach, they vary widely, both with feed and 
closeness of grinding, and consequently with 
heat, and nothing is more commun than for 
the latter, if strangers (unless they follow the 
hobby of the former), to be set down as know- 
ing little about grinding; whereas a little re- 
flection would show that it is a very easy mat- 
ter to grind on the former principle. The 
latter attempts the right approximation of 
cutting and crushing by the only means com- 
monly available at their command, but they 
sometimes err by having too much heat on a 
heavy proportion of felled stuff, as a stone 
can work with a considerable amount,of the 
stuff felled before pasting over, the part that 
hasn’t the rotary motion destroyed, carrying 
it out along with it; but from its injurious 
effects, a heavy proportion should always be 
avoided. Hard-weak wheats, however, if the 
stone is in good face, are not easy felled in the 
grinding, it taking a great heat and power to 
do so, us all millers avoid letting the stones 
smell or char from friction on each other,. 
Although some scientific men say that this is 
the cause of the heat, the experienced grinder 
knows it is nonsense, as with a three-horned 
rhynd he can run the stones clear, yet cause 
any amount of heat he wishes by varying the 
feed. Where there is clear face friction it 
soon warns him by the nose—such as the eye 
speed getting under 3 feet per second—losing 
centrifugal force, when they have to be wider 
separated, Llard-weak wheats can stand the 
greatest amount of crushing of ull the wheats 
without injury; but as some bakers treat 
flour pretty much alike, it is often safest to 
grind the strong-hard similar. Jt is the opin- 
ion of many that the sharper the flour the 
better, bnt they often find themselves mis- 
taken. Strong-hard may be ground as sharp 
as they please if properly pounded and watered 
by the baker; its strength or elasticity 
enables it to stretch into fine thin cells. It is 
different with weak-hard. If ground sharp it 
is what the bakers call short, it can’t take the 
same amount of water without injury; its 
want of elasticity won't let the large particles 
stretch sufficiently to make thin cells, and in 
this state it makes an inferior, troublesome 
loaf. It follows, therefore, it requires a heavy 
crushing power, provided there€s not an un- 
due amount of heat, It is the case also, the 
drier the wheat the Jess injurious the heat, 
and the less liability to be felled ; splintering 
taking place till it is reduced to a very small 
degree, and the heavy feed saves the bran 
from being cut up badly, asthe sharp particles 
rolling out have a most destructive effect in 
pulverizing the bran. ‘To so great an extent 
ean subdivision be carried with some hard 
wheats, that, if the stone has a bad face or 
the slighest irregular escape, it will issue 
sharp, though the atone is charred in the at- 
tempt to soften it, which is often checked by 
putting on such a heavy crushing power, or 
large feed, that part of the flour is felled, 
which greatly retards its outward progress 
and hinders the too rapid escape of the sharp 
particles, the diminished air inlet allowing ex- 
tra crushing at the rim to equalize them more. 

It is a very common opinion also that hard 
wheats require a large amount of face ; but 
this is most injurious to both flour and bran. 
The former is acted on similar to the pease 
meal in the peastone, and issues in a polished 
pstate, or over free, or so short that, if weak 
wheat, the baker has the utmost difiloulty:in 
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getting it to adhere at all ; and though feeling 
sharp, the grinding is in reality very low, and 
the bran is subjected to a long destructive 
pulverization amidst the sharp rolling par- 
ticles, and perfect separation afterwards is im- 
possible. What is needed for hard wheat is 
as small and true a face as possible, with not 
the least escape, however, for irregular grind- 
ing; as when free of overcrushed or felled 
staff, it rolls rapidly outwards, and irregulari- 
ties of escape or face f@ll seriously by unequal 
grinding from travelling over so little face. 


As an instance of extreme heavy pressure 
grinding, I will mention Culifornian und Aus- 
tralian practice. In both those countries the 
majority. grind low, and with a heat unknown 
in most British milly. The Australians have 
the British stonespeed and furrows, the Oali- 
fornians the American, In the drier parts of 
Australia, ten bushels an hour is not uncom- 
mon; in California, with the greater stone- 
speed, they are often forced to put through 
double that. In both, the stones are kept so 
low thut there is often a portion of felled stuff, 
Then What occasions this low grinding and 
heavy pressure with the strong Australian 
wheat? Itis to save the bran, and make the 
flour hundier wrought and whiter; as especial- 
ly clear or flinty wheats are like-glass, the more 
they are ground down the whiter they get. To 
show that even high ground strong flour is not 
always the most acceptuble to the bakers, some 
of as disagreeable bread as ever I saw was in 
a district famous for its fine strong wheat— 
namely, Adelaide, in South Australia. The 
only reason [ could imagine for it was that it 
was baked from the cheap course gronnd pro- 
duets of some of the country mills, with de- 
ficient power and.coarse clad wire machines, 
some of them at that time not going over 74 
with their finest wire. The flour had any 
amount of strength, but some of the bakers, 
apparently had not the judgment or industry 
tu take full advantage of it by giving it. suffi- 
cient time and water; and in thirty hours 
after it got ulmost like a biscuit, so that the 
low-ground, heavily-pressed stuff, with its at- 
tendant heat and better flour produce, obtain- 
ed a superior price ; on the whole, not that [ 
approve of heat or violent pressure if it can 
be avoided, but with large stones and high 
speed to save the bran and obtain handy 
wrought flour, the miller can’t do otherwise. 
A a doubt, the great heat has often a de- 

fous effect ; as while in Australia, and as 


at that time it sometimes could not supply 
itself, they occasionally got Oualifornia wheat 
and flour to make up the deficiency—noticing 
they could often make a superior article out 
of the wheat to the flour imported, and land- 
ing on the Valifornian coast afterwards, 


Well dv [remember the first mill in San 
Francisco I went into, the stones appeared to 
be four feet, flying about 200 revolutions; put- 
ting my lund into the decending stream from 
one of them the heat was so intense that the 
thought occurred to me at the time, this ex- 
plains the often inferior flour, but the miller 
could not do otherwise ; the stone size and 
speed were there, and he must do the best pos- 
sible; they were furrowed in the usual Ameri- 
can system, which, though forcing the stones 
to do their utmost, is still the best for heavy 
pressure grinding (if the friction rate is low 
enough), giving the bran less face to travel 
over, and equalizing the pressure over the 
whole of the stone. Though the ripe wheat 
in the interior of those countries is exposed 
to the sun’s rays, occasionally going over 140 
degrees without injury, it is quite different to 
the heat produced by violent crushing, which 
raises it toa high heat in » moment. And 
though dry wheat can stand a much higher 
heat than soft wheat, still all experience goes 
to show the milder the crushing is applied, the 
better the flour, if other circumstances, such 
as bran cutting and sharpness, do not counter- 
balance the advantage; and I have invariably 
found when the stone speed could be reduced 
to eighty or ninety revolutions on hard wheats 
the baker was much better pleased with the 
flour. Heavy pressure grinding with hard 
wheats has another advantage besides saving 
the bran—that is the large yield of fine flour 
without regrinding the sharps, I have known 
‘them with a moderate stone speed to go'vver 
forty-seven pounds fine flour per bushel, with 
the silks highest number at 150, without re- 
turning any sharps to help the dressing at all. 
‘To obtain then for hard wheats a mild crush- 
ing pressure, the only alternatives are the 
Hungarian method of regrinding, and separa- 
tion to save the bran ; or a slow stone speed, 
and'bmall amount of traveling surface to pre- 
serve it. The rule is with wheat as all 


other substances; the harder and less ‘it | 


iy the more it is adapted for disintegration 


violent ftiction surface to avoid heat ; likewise 
as little traveling surface as possible, to save 
the bran, rechipping being less required ay 
the hardness increases, 

Strong-soft is a most difficult wheat to deal 
with, and is the most apt to be injured for fer- 
mentiog purposes; and as the nearer the flour 
and bran approach each other in toughness, 
the more difficult will be their separation; the 
liability te compression, which tells so seri- 
ously on fermentation, increasing the tough- 
ness, the cutting principle has ts be brought 
more jnto pliy to get clean bran and free flour, 
and it should be totally free of felled stuff if 
possible. Many British millers err greatly in 
trying to get broad bran with this wheat: far 
better have it cut up forthe purpose of obtain- 
ing free flour. With stones rnnning under 
120 revolutions, and much of the grinding 
done hear the eye, some tongh foreign wheats. 
defy them altogether to make a good job of 
them, even with as low a feed as three bushels 
an hour—the distance between the stones has 
to be so great—to avoid felling, or destroying 
the rotary motion of the flour, that the bran 
in spite of its long passage issues badly cleaned. 
The slow stone speed is not able to chip the 
tough fibrous particles enongh, and the dress- 
is slow and difficult, and all this though it was 
ground almost without appreciable heat. The 
means at the miller’s disposal for jncreasing 
the cutting power, is by increasing the heart, 
fresh cracking or increased stone speed. The 
latter, though it would be the most conven- 
ient, is very rarely available. On some of 
those wheats, so easy is the pressure required 
that the stones can make over 200 revolutions. 
a minute without an injurious heat or much 
dust. The increased speed gives greater cutting 
power, the tough particles are rapidly chipped 
into shape, keeping up the rotary motion 
with thestones closer, thus cleaning the bran 
better, and though itis much ent up in ap- 
pearance, there is little of that destructive 
minute pulverization to which the bran of 
hard wheats is subjected to amidst the hard 
rolling particles of flour between close friction 
surfaces, With-the soft wheats the pressnre 
has to be ‘lighg, with a considerable distance 
between the surfaces, to keep up the rotary 
motion, and the'soft flour particles enable the 
bran to travel over a great extent of surface 
without, affecting easy separation afterwards; 


when ground free with little pressure it is the: 
| bulkiest of all flours, and can be used immed- 


iately, requiring delay in using according to 
the extent of the crushjng. « 

Strong hard wheat requires often almost 
similar treatment to the weuk hard, the eut- 
ting power, of course, needing to be brought 
more into play with equal moisture, although 
there is the important differen@e that it can 
be ground as sharp as wished, if properly 
trented by the baker afterwards. *For special 
purposes, such a» pastry bakers often require 
it for, light pressure grinding, which, to save 
the bran can only be done by the Hungarian 
method, or the slowest stone speed possible 
tell greatly in its favor, The particles are 
then free of dust (or very small particles 
which abound in proportion to the violence of 
the shivering) in which state’ with the super- 
ior time and labor bestowed upon by the baker 
it seems to attain the greatest amonnt of 
strength, but the miller, at the same time, is 
put to more expense from the regrindings re- 
quired, or the greater amount of sharps re- 
sulting from the slow stone speed. 

(3 ele Sea 

A MILLING firm in Germany adverties for « 
manager for their mill, offering the munificent 
salary of four hundred marks ($100) and board 
and lodging ; another milling firm offers about 
$325 per year to a head miller, and yet every 
number of the German milling journals cop- 
tains dozens “of advertisements from parties 
anxious to secure positions of this kind. 
Milling Wovid. 

a 

VENTILATING BEDROOMS.—A simple device 
for ventilating bedrooms is within the reach of 
every one haying an ordinary window in his 
reom, by which fresh outer air can be admitted 
in small quantity with such an upward current 
as will prevent its being felt as an injurious 
draft by*the inmates. It is particularly adapted 
to sleeping rooms when the weather is too 
cold to admit ef an open windew, Thus, 
start both top and bottom sashes ef the win- 


dow half an inch, which fs net quite enough. 


to clear the rebate or stop-beads at top and 


bettom, but which leaves an opening of an. 


inch between the meeting rails, through 


which « current enters, but diverted upward... 


by the glass as it shonld be, so as not to fall. 


Gireetly to the Hour, as its coolness might 


fe Sa ee eee 
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Mill Stones and Bolting Cloths. 
The stones most used in mills for grinding 
grain are the French, although in some flour- 
ing mills steel-faced stones are used, but they 
only sueceed in making a flour vastly inferior 
to that produced by the French burr. From’ 
the receptacle in which the flour falls it is car- 
ried at once tothe bolt This is a large eylin- 
der covered with belting cloth, and made to 
revolve, sifting out only the finest fleur. It is 
of the utmost importance to the miller who is 
desirous of turning out flour of a good grade, 
that both the millstones and bolting cloths he 
uses should be of the best quality. This be- 
ing the case, he naturally, when in need of 
such articles, wishes to know where he can 
obtain them, and from the most reliable source, 
Such a house can be found in that of Mr. 
Samuel Carey, of this city. 
‘The mill stones supplied by Mr. Carey are 
imported from France, and from his own shop 
in that country, where he employes a resident 
foreman to select from the quarries the stone 
hest suited to this market. The result of this 
extreme care has been that after many years’ 
active dealing in such goods, Mr. Carey can 
refer to a long list ef his old customers who 
still continue to prefer his mill stones to any 
other, haying, as all must do who try them, 
found them excellent and coming fully up to 
the standard ef merit, which he unhesitatingly 
claims for them. He is alse sole agent in the 
United States and Canada for the celebrated 
‘‘Anker” brand bolting cloths. This cloth 
was first made at Amsterdam, Tlolland, was 
branded with an anchor, and being of great 
superiority for bolting flour, soon obtained a 
wide-spread reputation, The Swiss subse- 
quently copied it, branded their goods with an 
anchor, and called it Dutch. Now all the best 
bolting cloth, it is said, is made near Zurich, 
Switzerland. A French cloth is sold here alse 
as “Dutch Anchor,” and to distinguish that 
fer which he is agent from it, Mr, Carey 
brands his with a double anchor, The best 
silk and most skillful workmen only are used 
- in making his cloth. Mr. Carey has been en- 
gaged in the mill-supply business for many’| 
years, his office is at No, 17 Broadway, and 
stone-yards at Nos. 12 to 20 Pearl street. He 


claims to have the best facilities for furnishing 
these supplies of all kinds, and at the lowest 
rates for which goods of the best class can be 
put upon the market. Among the goods he 
handles are smut machines, puriterhsponts: 
ble mills, spindles, ctc,, also oak-tanned leather | 
; hei veanee and entry Peas a of 
in addition, the only agent for the Susque- 
hanna grindstone, one of the best-in the 
world for hulling all kinds of grain (these can 
be quarried of any size). Asa merchant, Mr, 
Oarey’s reputation stands second to none in 
the trade.—N. Y. Produce Bulletin. 


For Sale or ‘Exchange. 


Advertisements under this head $2 per insertion, 
cash with order. 


r 48 Grist Mill, 
located in a county seat in Nebraska, and in the heart 
of a very fine wheat country. New and first-class ma, 
and building. For particulars apply to 

B. P. PERRY, Richmond, Ind. 


FOR SALE—A Two-run Water Mill, new process 
muchinery, ete,, all complete for Custom Mill or Mer- 
chant Mill, Plenty of water the year round to run 
night and day. House, stables, etc. 
on oasy time, Address x. W. TH - 

aprat Lyons, Towa, 


FOR SALE OR EX HANGE— A 2-run steam 
Grist and Ciroular Saw-Mill. Mill is 2% stories high, 
ul feet on ground; wood. One acre of ground with 
mill, Will exchange one-half for geod timber land in 
Missouri, Wisconsin or Illinois, 3500 cash and balance on 
2 years time, Address, THEO. BE. ROWK, 

feb-2t Lexington, Ill. 


chinery 


martt 


Will be sold cheap 
LOMAS, i 


OR SALE—A 3-run Steam Flouring Mill with 
good run of custom. Situated on a railroad, Flour has 
a good reputation. It isin one of the finest wheat coun- 
ties in the State. Good town and ped society. Satis- 
isfactory reasons for selling. Will take part trade, 
Prive, '$2,800; $1,200 cash, bal. on good time, For 
particulars address G. M. W., Box 172, Waveland, 
Montgomery Co., Indiana. mar 


a A 

WAVER MILL FOR SALG—A merchant mill, 
situated in Clermont, lowa, with six run of Freneh burrs 
and the best machinery throughout, Driv@n by the best 
water powerin the State, -Always plenty of water, with 
12 feet fall on solid reck. Located in the best wheat- 
arowing country, Mill building 40x80 feet, five-story 
briek, near railroad depot, Mill doing o fine business. 
Mill doing a fing business, Town 1,000 inhabitants, with 
xood sohools and churches and good sooiety. Will sell 
whole on reasonable terms. Reasons for selling, poor 
health, Address ¢ 

dst 8. M, LEACH, Clermont, Fayette Co., Lowa. 


Situations Wanted, etc. 
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‘Kosmack, Hiilsekopf & Co, 
Flour and Commission Merchants, 


7 CERBAL COUKT A, 


16 Brunswick St., Liverpool, England. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Correspondence solicited from United States 


and Canadian millers and grain shippers, S apr 


McKAY, HADDOW & PARK, 


Flour ad Commission Merchants, 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. | 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Correspondence promptly attended to, mar 
mE DD te Ll b’s 


Combined Elevator and Purifier. 


Why these Purifiers are such Favorites Wherever Introduced: 


lat—It is because they do better work. 
%i—Are more simple in construction, less apt to get out of 
order, and require less attention. 
* $d—Are more durable, haying fewerjournals andjwearing parts. 
, fth—Are more readily adjusted to suit the diffe 1 
middlings. 
Sth—Require less power than other machines. 
6th—Are furnished for les» money. 
, ,ith—Sieves do not choke up, as the ‘soft substanees in the 
middlings are not permitted to come in eontact with the sieve. 
8th—Last, but not least by any means, machine elevates its own 
middlings any height and distance, thereby saving an expense of 
from $50 to $150 in setting up and starting. For circulars giving 
cuts, full description and price list, address 


REDFILD, Salem, 


————————— 


Ind. 


VICTOR HEATER CO., 


PROVOST’S IMPROVED 


Wheat Heater and Dryer. 


This is a FIRST-CLASS MACHINE in all respects. Two years of constant use has 
shown the superiority of the VICTOR. We also manufacture Pott’s Process Patent for 
removing the gum and fuzz from wheat before reducing. It is a perfect success, and is in use 
jin some of the best mills in Minnesota, predacing-the best results, Manufacturers also of 


San! Pots Improved Granulting and Grinding Mill, tte Victor Feed Mill 


All new and first-class, producing the very best results, All these improvements will be 
on exhibition at the Millers’ Inter-National Exposition at Cincinnati, June, 1880. Satisfaction 
guaranteed in every case or no sale. For purticulars address ‘ 


Wictor Heater Co., 
401 Washington Avenue South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Eistablished 


e = primed 
THE “EUREKA” WHE “EUREKA” THE SILVER CREEK THE “EUREKA” 
Smut and Separating Machine. trush Finishing Machime. FLOUR PACKER, SEPARATOR. 
We have added to our list of specialties in the line of manufacturers the Silver Creek Flour Packer, 
bless with) one full line of wheat cleaning machinery, we sell at greatly reduced prices. We aleo keep 
atoc! the 


Genuine Dufour and Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloths. 
Cloth made up on short notice in the best manner. Send for pamphlets, circulars and price list. 


™  HOWEHS, BABCOCK & CO, 


Silver Creek, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
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&. HARRISON CAWEHR, 


\ 
Prevents Side, 
Y on Mill 
Pull oF dle, 


Foundrymen & Machinists, 
Betablished 1851, 


MAnvPAcTURE 
MILL STONES, 
Flouring Mill Contractors, 
Bond for Pamphlet, @ 
Nordyke & Marmon Co 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
nov 


OLES HUNT. BALTIMORE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 


WATER WHEELS, 
MACHINE MOULDED 


MILL CEARINC, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


All parties who desir oto obtain 


EUROPEAN 
PATENTS 


Will do well to consult the undersigned, who is 
thorough milling expert as well as 


Solicitor of Patents. 


Unquestionable references furnished in Europe or 
America on application. Address all communications to 


P, SCHNEITLER, 
Berlin N., Muellerstrasse 179 B., Germany, 


pectfully ask that manufacturers of Amer- 
ng machinery and agricultural machinery wil 
favor me with their catalogues. Address as above. 


MILLER’S PATENT COMPOSITION 
BURR RUBBER. 


The best, cheapest 
and most durable in 
the market. Will 
outwear any half 
dozen others made 
Try it and be con- 
vinced. Face Rub 
ber, 12x6x3 inches; 
olgut, 1elbs: prive, 
$3. Furrow Rubber, 
12x6x1M 14, 1%, ov 
2 inches as required, 


$2.50, or both for $5, by express. “Marble Proof Staff 


oo ans tent yp beat Jones AEE atleted by Heat ae 
0) ojron. Warrantod true ; $ 

Ter he Caran ctuince, Grier oh rae 
apr MILLER & McOARTY, Mount Union, Pa. 


Gn eietacries AE (s 
PORTABLE: BURR:MILLS 
MILL & FacTORY GEARING?! 


IRCULARSAW MILLS 


with improvedRatchet head blocks @ 


Y/STEAMENGINES, > 


YQHAFTING PULLEYS AND. HANGERS 


\RRINE WATER WHEEL, 


S AAND MILLING SUPPLIES! “X¢ 
ADDRESS. GHRISTIANA. LANCASTER (0 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


RUBBER 
GOODS 


AT NEW YORK PRICES. 


COODYEAR RUBBER C0. 


»-JAMES SUYDAM AGENT 


370 EAST WATERST. MILWAUKEE 


BRANCHOF GOODYEAR RUBBER CO,NEW YORK. 
jely alt 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Publisher Usrvap Starns MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. : 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION; 
ar. ’ ‘. 
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HULBERT & PAIGE, Marine Boiler Works. 
MILL BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS) OR. DAVIS, 


Manufacturer of High and Low Pressure 


General Mill Furnishers, Founders, Uactintete, . : ° 
AUER Sf, . MANUFACTURERS OF ve = Steam Boilers. 
\\/AAy STEAM ENGINES, a: eee 
. Triumph Power Com Shelter. =» North Side of Oregon St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
Plans and Specifications made by accomplished 
i/ Mechanical Engineers and Millwrights. 


("Send for Illustrated Catalogue  G." ATLA S-CORLISS ENGINE 


ParticuLar AttEstIoN Pain To Reratns, Oxpers Souiorrep axp Prompriy Exxcuren. 


HULBERT & PAIGE, 


Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio, 


isicts Middlings Mili- Stone 


COMPANY. 


— CITY IRON PR 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


MILL BUILDERS 


sits Se \ ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. \ 


FURNISHERS, f| | \ mage ee ee - 


Will Replace Ordinary Engines, Guarantee- 
ing to Save One-Third Fuel. 
‘LZTHdAVd SNIONT WOU ALUM AA-er 


We build The Best Farm Engines and Small Engines for Warehouses and Elevators. janly 
TAnd Sole Manufacturers of 


ONATHAN MILLS? Awarded SILVER MEDAL Paris Universal Exhibition, 1878, 


WHEAT Sas Che oe 


Most Perfect Device Ever Invented tor Reducing Grain to Flour. Disintegr ating Flour Mill. 
REQUIRES LESS POWER, LESS ROOM AND LESS: ATTENTION oer ae 


shat any oiber Mill Manu fucturaayandeant belieton auy/scoimill cor withonvoxuatouoiatl ALL PARTICULARS AS TO THIS MACHINE CAN BE OBTAINED 

Se for Ci 7 Pri Li hi WwW <EE MIDDLID SMILE STON E fea Milwatkee, P 
wich orien and Pree ie othe MILWAUKEE gneiapfitila onrour gates: ae BY ADDRESSING 
Aa ZS IRSA e ea or Ap Noms nu for combats ONT RE Ae aS ee 


BRURTHEH’S PHILIP TRIGGS, 
Patent Cockle sage 29 BROAD STREET, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


Sole Concesstonaire for France an Belgium, Mons. Toufflin, 25 Rue de Gonstantinople, Paris, 


3 un neue WH itis. 


Y Highest Medal Awarded at the 
Tth Cincinnati Industrial 
Exposition for 1879. 
ee 
ia is'made in tira styles, and is in bi f. 


erating on gra it enters the machin 
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We build machines having a sity of 500 BUSHEL 
PER HOUR, Ft OR BL BVATOR 1 use. 


PRE-EMINENTLY 
ATLNANIIWS-3ud 


= 
mo 
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sod Raat annie Freyoh Burr Grinding Mills, Portable Flour Mills and Mashingry: on 
| Repousoriah tend Valuable improvements, making them pro-eminently TIAL ‘Besr!. 


work, Send for illustrated oatalogue, 
_ POCKLE SEPARATOR massa CO., “e. Cc. PHIL! 
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